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The  Professional 


Pledge  of  the 


CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  MANAGER 


I  HEREBY  PLEDGE  MYSELF 
to  act  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles,  declarations,  and 
regulations  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management. 

■  PLEDGE  MYSELF  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  place  honesty  and  thor¬ 
ough  work  above  all  else  in  my 
administration  of  real  property ; 
to  advance  myself  constantly  in 
knowledge  and  ability  through  the 
study  of  literature  on  real  estate 
management,  the  instruction  of 
eminent  teachers,  the  interchange 
of  experiences  with  fellow  Certified 
Property  Managers,  and  attendance 
at  meetings  of  the  Institute  when¬ 
ever  possible ;  to  be  faithful  to  the 
personal  interests  of  my  profes¬ 
sional  brothers  and  to  seek  their 
counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my  own 
judgment;  to  render  willing  help  to 
my  fellow  Certified  Property  Man¬ 
agers  ;  and  to  give  my  services  freely 
to  the  Institute  as  required  or  de¬ 
sired. 


Moreover,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  shun  unwarranted 
personal  publicity  and  dishonest 
money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to  our 
profession ;  to  render  complete, 
thorough,  and  honest  service  to 
landlord  and  tenant  alike  regard¬ 
less  of  monetary  consideration;  to 
strive  assiduously  to  build  goodwill 
for  the  properties  under  my  charge 
and  to  use  my  best  talents  at  all 
times  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
value  of  such  properties ;  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  net  return  to 
the  owners  of  properties  entrusted 
to  my  management ;  and  to  give  de¬ 
voted  attention  to  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  tenants  of  these  prop¬ 
erties. 


Finally,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  cooperate  in  advanc¬ 
ing  and  extending,  by  every  lawful 
means  within  my  power,  the  infiu- 
ence  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management. 


The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 

of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 


The  Individual  Income  Tax 

The  1943  Income  Tax  Act  which  was  passed  late  in  February  of  1944,  has 
heen  partially  superseded  hy  the  new  Individual  Income  Tax  Act  of  1944. 

Under  this  latter  Act,  employers  will  be  compelled  to  secure  new  exemp¬ 
tion  certificates  from  their  employees.  The  basis  of  these  exemptions  is 
quite  different  to  what  they  were  in  the  previous  acts.  Withholding  will 
also  run  into  higher  brackets  of  wage  and  salary  payments. 

The  Victory  tax  has  been  repealed,  but  there  is  a  new  normal  tax  that 
partially  takes  its  place — the  old  normal  tax  is  now  merged  with  a  new  table 
of  surtax  rates.  The  new  tax  rates  are  effective  on  incomes  for  the  year  1944 
— the  new  withholding  provisions,  however,  do  not  begin  until  incomes 
earned  in  1945. 

These,  and  a  number  of  other  provisions  of  this  new  legislation,  are  now 
being  studied  and  we  shall  have  a  complete  article  covering  these  points  as 
well  as  other  important  phases  of  the  income  tax  laws  applicable  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager  ready  for  publication  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Property  Management. 

At  this  time,  we  shall  also  discuss  the  importance  of  the  relation  of  the 
manager  to  his  owner  in  connection  with  the  withholding  tax,  social  security:, 
and  unemployment  compensation  taxes,  etc. 

We  shall  also  discuss,  at  least  briefly,  sales  and  exchanges  of  real  estate, 
capital  gains  provisions,  and  also  the  special  treatment  of  net  gains  from 
sale  or  exchange  of  business  real  estate  and  depreciable  property  held  for 
more  than  six  months  and  from  involuntary  conversion. 

We  shall  attempt  to  make  this  article  a  check  list  for  the  building  man¬ 
ager  so  that  he  may  use  it  as  a  reference  in  his  management  business  and 
sales  activities. 

We  shall  include,  in  this  article,  a  list  and  discussion  of  various  receipts, 
tax  returns,  and  information  returns  which  must  be  filed  by  the  management 
company  as  agent  for  his  owners. 

Under  the  1944  Act,  the  withholding  receipt  furnished  the  employee  will 
likely  be  used  as  a  basis  and  take  the  place  of  a  return  to  be  filed  by  the 
individual  employee. 

We  hope  that  by  the  time  this  article  must  be  released  for  publication,  that 
we  will  have  some  clarification  on  this  point  from  the  Treasury  Department 
so  that  we  may  pass  it  on  to  your  members. 

George  P.  Ellis 

Comptroller  and  Consultant 
National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards 


CPMs’ 


CONTEST 

General  Information 

Advertising  material  of  exeeptional  quality  has  been  prepared  by 
CPMs  to  promote  their  management  business. 

To  give  other  CPMs  the  benefit  of  this  material,  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Institute  is  promoting  this  contest  in  order  to  gather 
together  the  best  advertising  copy  in  the  country  on  How  to  Get 
Property  Management  Business. 

This  material  will  be  on  display  as  a  special  exhibit  at  NAREB's  Post¬ 
war  Action  Conference  to  be  held  in  Chicago  at  the  Stevens  Hotel, 
November  27  to  December  2. 

Rules  of  Contest 

1.  Select  an  advertising  brochure,  series  of  brochures,  or  other  printed 
matter  you  have  used  and  mail  immediately,  together  -with  a  brief 
statement  explaining  the  nature  of  your  advertising  campaign  to  the 
Contest  Editor,  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management,  22  West 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago  3.  Write  your  own  name,  your  firm  name, 
and  your  business  address  on  the  pieces  of  advertising  you  submit. 

2.  The  members  of  the  Education  Committee  will  be  the  judges  of  the 
contest,  which  will  close  November  15,  1944. 

3.  Awards  will  be  made  to  the  three  most  outstanding  contributions. 
They  will  be  reproduced  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Property  Management.  Contest  winners  will  be  announced  at  the 
Members’  luncheon,  Wednesday,  November  29. 

Don’t  Wait 

SEND  IN  ONE  OR  MORE  PIECES  OF  YOUR 
BEST  PROMOTIONAL  ADVERTISING 
AT  ONCE 


of  the 

MANAGEMENT  INSTITUTE 

AT  NAREB’S 

POSTWAR  ACTION  CONFERENCE 

Stevens  Hotel  •  Chicago,  Ill. 

November  27-December  2,  1944 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  28 
ALL  STANDING  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  29 
MORNING  SESSION 

Charles  A.  Bethge,  Vice-President,  Chicago  Mail  Order  Company 
Robert  L.  Kingery,  Chicago  Regional  Planning  Association 
Gerald  Loebel,  Loebel  and  Schlossman,  Chicago 

NOON  SESSION 

BUSINESS  LUNCHEON  FOR  MEMBERS 
Election  of  Governing  Councillors 
President’s  Report 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 
MEETING  FOR  MEMBERS  ONLY 

EVENING  SESSION 
ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  BANQUET 

ADDITIONAL  FEATURES  WHEN  ARRANGED  WILL  BE 
ANNOUNCED  BY  LETTER  TO  CMPs 


fl  LECTURE  COURSE 

in 

REAL  ESTATE  mAAAGEmEnT 

NOVEMBER  13  to  18,  1944 

Will  Be  Offered  By 
The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management 
at 

Marquette  University 

Milwaukee  •  Wisconsin 

FOR  DETAILS  AND  APPLICATION  FORMS 
Write  the  Institute's  Headquarters  Office 
22  W.  Monroe  Street  •  Chicago  3 
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POSTWAR  THINKING 

loSTWAR  thinking  by  many  of  the 
forward-looking  people  of  this  country  on 
matters  of  housing  takes  two  forms:  How 
better  to  house  the  low  income  groups  and 
how  better  to  house  the  Negroes. 

Federally  controlled  housing,  (although 
locally  operated)  known  also  as  slum  clear¬ 
ance  housing,  has  appeared  in  a  great  many 
American  cities.  The  spread  of  this  type 
of  housing,  with  its  attendant  governmen¬ 
tal  regulation,  is  bound  to  take  place  after 
the  war,  unless  private  enterprise  more  fully 
realizes  and  discharges  its  social  responsi¬ 
bility,  either  through  local  limited  profit 
organizations,  with  or  without  local  or  state 
subsidy,  or  through  private  enterprise  en¬ 
tirely.  Up  to  this  time,  such  private  enter¬ 
prise  has  been,  by  and  large,  life  insurance 
companies  who  have  built  a  few  large  scale 
housing  projects  for  white  and  colored. 

In  our  local  communities,  we,  the  smaller 
private  operators,  should  see  to  it  that  some 
projects  are  built  which  will  give  greater 
consideration  to  needy  families.  Such  proj¬ 
ects  could  be  undertaken  either  as  purely 
local  private  ventures,  or  through  local 
groups,  with  the  support  of  the  municipal¬ 
ity.  If  some  blighted  areas  were  eliminated 
in  the  process,  so  much  the  better. 

We  in  the  property  management  field 
have  a  responsibility  to  see  that  white  and 
Negro  families  receive  a  greater  share  of 
our  housing  consideration;  otherwise  the 
federal  government  will  step  in  and  do  the 
job  for  us,  regardless  of  what  party  is  in 
power  in  Washington.  We  must  be  willing 
to  study  our  investment  possibilities  from 
the  broader  view  of  the  greatest  community 


need.  A  sound  solution  of  our  social  prob¬ 
lems  with  respect  to  housing  will  result  in 
the  better  protection  of  our  existing  hous¬ 
ing  investments.  It  will  gain  for  us  control 
over  our  local  solutions  and  little  competi¬ 
tion  with  existing  housing  will  result. 

The  records  will  show  that  where  govern¬ 
ment  “slum  clearance”  projects  have  been 
built,  the  authority  has  undertaken  in  many 
cases  to  house  people  who  easily  could  pay 
a  rental  rate  sufficient  to  include  proper 
taxes.  Such  tenants  then  have  been  lost  to 
legitimate,  privately-financed  housing  proj¬ 
ects.  If,  in  the  final  analysis,  a  local  com¬ 
munity  cannot  carry  the  burden  of  housing 
the  lowest  income  group,  it  must  of  social 
necessity  allow  the  federal  government  to 
build  such  projects.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
federal  agencies  have  not  been  forced  by 
restrictive  legislation  to  house  only  the 
group  that  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  rea¬ 
sonable  rent  which  would  include  local 
taxes — the  indigent  or  completely  depend¬ 
ent  segment  of  a  community. 

The  most  direct  and  satisfactory  solution 
of  this  problem  would  be  the  undertaking 
by  every  local  community  of  a  program  for 
the  housing  of  the  completely  dependent 
families,  keeping  within  its  own  local  con¬ 
trol  the  scope  of  such  activities.  If  we  are 
to  back  a  program  of  postwar  city  rede¬ 
velopment,  we  should  see  to  it  that  our 
plans  include  all  the  necessary  correlary 
actions.  We  should  see  to  it  that  state  hous¬ 
ing  laws  are  enacted  that  will  provide  decent 
standards  of  safety  and  health.  Who  bet¬ 
ter  could  show  the  right  kind  of  initiative 
and  leadership  in  this  direction  than  Real¬ 
tors  in  the  Management  field — qualified 
Certified  Property  Managers? 

— T.H.M. 
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THE  CHANGING  MARKET  IN 
MANAGEMENT 

P  TO  this  time  we  C.P.M.s  have  heen 
considered  in  much  the  same  light  as  the 
corrective  physician.  Rarely  have  we  been 
approached  or  been  successful  in  obtaining 
new  management  accounts  until  a  property 
shows  some  symptoms  of  trouble.  In  many 
cases  the  owner-patient  was  too  weak  to 
further  resist  and  came  to  us  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort.  We  were  then  expected  to  cure  what¬ 
ever  ills  were  present  from  lack  of  nourish¬ 
ing  income  or  general  run  down  condition. 

In  this  role  we  did  a  pretty  good  job  al¬ 
though  most  of  us  will  confess  that  we  \yere 
aided  by  the  invigorating  climate  of  an  im¬ 
proving  real  estate  market,  and  financial 
blood  plasma  injections  from  stronger  own¬ 
ers  who  came  into  control  of  properties  via 
foreclosure. 

Now  that  the  general  health  of  real  estate 
has  so  greatly  improved,  many  of  our  pa¬ 
tients  have  been  released  from  our  care 
through  sale  of  the  properties. 

The  present  phase  of  our  progress  is 
similar  to  that  of  preventive  medicine.  We 
must  sell  owners  of  real  estate  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Preventive  Management.  We  must 
prove  to  them  that  our  regular  care  will  not 
only  relieve  them  of  minor  troubles  and 
alleviate  major  ones  but  in  the  end  cost 
less. 

This  is  a  selling  job  that  tests  our  ingen¬ 
uity  to  the  utmost.  Often  the  new  owner 
has  not  experienced  major  real  estate  prob¬ 
lems  and  under  present  conditions  many 
new  owners  have  not  even  known  minor 
problems  of  renting,  collecting,  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  This  is  particularly  true  in  residen¬ 
tial  properties. 

Under  these  circumstances  those  of  us 
in  smaller  offices  at  least,  must  guard 
against  the  lure  of  the  currently  easy  com¬ 
missions  and  maintain  a  consistent  program 


for  building  management  business. 

In  some  cases  we  will  not  he  successful 
in  obtaining  a  new  account  until  the  own¬ 
ership  has  experienced  problems.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  confident  that  if  we  keep  up  a 
consistent  program  to  secure  new  manage¬ 
ment  that  we  can  reach  the  desired  goal  of 
a  substantial  portfolio  of  properties  owned 
hy  investors.  When  we  do  we  will  be  better 
off  than  ever  before. 

— D.  J.  B. 

OPPORTUNITY 

One  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison. 
The  proposition  of  returning  to  free  enter¬ 
prise  and  private  ownership  in  the  postwar 
era  the  huge  supply  of  government  surplus 
real  estate  may  be  the  problem  of  govern¬ 
ment  economists,  industrial  Realtors,  loft 
building  specialists,  and  other  interested 
parties,  hut  it  is  also  a  golden  opportunity 
for  the  Certified  Property  Manager.  Among 
the  thousands  of  properties  taken  by  gov¬ 
ernment  for  war  use  and  slated  to  become 
surplus  in  the  not  too  far  distant  future  are 
hundreds  of  properties  suitable  for  invest¬ 
ment  management.  There  are  office  build¬ 
ings  and  loft  buildings.  There  are  large 
tracts  of  land  located  in  the  path  of  develop¬ 
ment — residcntially,  commercially,  and  in¬ 
dustrially.  There  are  housing  projects 
which  “heaven  knows”  need  a  C.P.M.  There 
are  warehouses  and  large  industrial  plants 
entirely  suitable  for  subdivision  and  multi¬ 
tenant  occupancy.  Your  present  owners, 
your  investors,  your  communities  and  new 
investors  looking  for  sound  investment  re¬ 
turns  can  be  interested  in  financing  such 
properties.  What  group  of  Realtors  is  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  to  set  up  the  modernization 
and  management  programs  necessary  to 
operate  such  projects? 

Market-wise  management  experience,  a 
sound  planned  approach,  and  the  impor- 
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tance  of  net  income  are  the  “know  how”  of 
our  business.  To  this  add  some  creative 
thinking  with  a  dash  of  selling.  We  do  not 
have  to  go  out  of  our  own  ranks  to  find  a 
pattern.  It  was  done  more  than  once  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression.  Just  to  mention  one 
example:  the  old  Clark  Thread  Mill  in  East 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  with  over  a  million 
square  feet  of  space  made  vacant  by  a  large 
industry  which  moved  to  the  south.  It  was 


divided,  rented,  and  made  to  pay  a  good  re¬ 
turn  to  a  w'ise  investor  by  Charles  Toyen, 
C.P.M.,  during  so-called,  bad  times.  Even 
the  worst  pessimist  expects  some  period  of 
prosperity  when  the  war  is  over. 

Look  your  field  over.  There’s  gold  in  that 
brick  and  mortar  for  C.P.M.s.  Opportunity 
is  about  to  knock,  brother — how  wide  will 
your  door  open? 

— O.A.K. 


BE  KIND 

A  SMILE  COSTS  NOTHING,  luil  gives  itiuch ;  it  enriches  those 
who  receive,  without  making  poorer  those  who  give.  It  takes 
only  a  moment,  hut  the  memory  of  it  sometimes  lasts  forever. 
None  is  so  rich  or  mighty  that  he  can  get  along  without  it,  and 
no  one  is  so  poor  but  what  he  can  be  made  rich  by  it.  A  smile 
fosters  goodwill  in  business,  and  is  the  symbol  of  friendship. 
It  brings  rest  to  the  weary,  cheer  to  the  discouraged,  sunshine 
to  the  sad,  and  it  is  nature’s  best  antidote  for  trouble.  Yet 
it  cannot  he  bought,  borrowed,  begged  or  stolen,  for  it  is  some¬ 
thing  of  no  value  to  anyone  until  given  away.  Some  people  are 
too  tired  to  give  you  a  smile.  Give  them  one  of  yours,  because 
no  one  needs  a  smile  so  much  as  he  who  has  no  more  to  give. 
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Vice-President  of  Thorpe  Brothers,  Inc.,  Minneapolis;  member.  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  in  capacities  of  Chairman,  Editorial  Board  of  Management  Journal, 
member  of  Education  Committee;  member  of  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Ap¬ 
praisers’  Governing  Council  and  Education  and  Research  Committee;  member.  Society 
of  Industrial  Realtors;  LL.B.  from  Minnesota  College  of  Law;  twenty-two  years  of 
management  experience. 


William  L.  Bailet,  Evanston,  Illinois 

Professor  of  Sociology,  Acting  Chairman  of  Department,  Northwestern  University 
since  1920;  member,  Evanston  City  Plan  Commission;  active  in  Chicago  Regional  Plan¬ 
ning;  specialist  and  consultant  in  city  development  and  community  organization;  frequent 
contributor  to  journals  of  city  development. 


Albert  H.  Handel,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

Chairman,  Postwar  Planning  and  Rehabilitation  Committee,  Jersey  City  Real  Estate 
Board;  member.  Regional  Plan  Association;  member.  Urban  Land  Institute;  completed 
Columbia  University  two-year  course  in  Valuations  and  Appraising;  took  housing  course 
at  the  New  School  of  Social  Research,  New  York  City. 


Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  C.P.M.,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

B.S.  degree  in  Civil  Engineering  from  Yale  University;  five  years  as  a  Civil  Engineer; 
President,  New  England  Chapter  of  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management;  member,  Hart¬ 
ford  Real  Estate  Board;  in  business  for  himself;  eleven  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 


Wayne  L.  Laverty,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Senior  Maintenance  Landscape  Architect,  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority,  Region 
VIII,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  took  architecture  and  landscape  design  at  University  of  Michigan; 
was  Director  of  Grounds  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 


New  Amendments 

New  Rent  Control  Adjustment  Provisions 

By  Ivan  D.  Carson,  Deputy  Administrator  for  Rent, 
Office  of  Price  Administration 

Certainly  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  speak  on  Rent  Control  Provisions 
than  Ivan  D.  Carson.  His  willingness  and  co-operation  in  preparing  this 
inclusive  article  dealing  with  the  new  provisions  for  The  Journal  of  Prop¬ 
erty  Management  should  be  most  gratifying  to  all  C.P.M.'s.  Here  is  first¬ 
hand  information  about  a  controversial  matter  which  requires  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  explanation.  It  should  be  most  helpful  to  every  member  of  the 
profession. 


Federal  rent  control  is  over  two  years 
old.  In  June,  1942,  the  rent  regulations 
were  declared  effective  in  20  areas.  In  the 
twenty-seven  months  since  that  date,  362 
areas  have  been  brought  under  control.  As 
of  August  31,  1944,  over  14,500,000  housing 
units  and  over  450,000  hotels  and  rooming 
houses  had  been  registered.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  areas  where  rents  are  controlled 
is  in  excess  of  88  million.  All  major  indus¬ 
trial  cities,  military  centers,  and  towns  af¬ 
fected  by  war  production  are  included  in 
the  scope  of  the  rent  regulations.  This  has 
been  made  necessary  by  the  pressure  of  de¬ 
mand  for  housing,  a  demand  far  beyond  the 
normal  supply. 

The  few  statistics  given  above  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  indicate  the  importance  of  rent  con¬ 
trol  to  the  owners  of  rental  property  and 
to  tenants  alike.  We  who  have  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  formulating  and  administering 
the  rent  regulations  are  thoroughly  con¬ 
scious  of  the  importance  of  our  task  in  these 
times  of  strain  and  stress  when  our  country 
is  at  war.  It  is  not  easy,  and  frequently  it 
is  not  pleasant.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  in 
the  O.P.A.  and  you  readers  of  The  Journal 
of  Property  Management  know  that  rent 
control  is  a  vitally  important  part  of  our 
wartime  economy. 

I  have  been  asked  by  your  Editor  to  write 
about  the  new  amendments  to  the  rent  regu¬ 


lations  issued  as  a  result  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  re¬ 
cently  passed  by  the  Congress.  These 
amendments  to  the  Rent  Regulations  for 
Housing  are  known  as  5(a)  (11)  and  5(a) 
(12)  and  will  be  available  through  regular 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Board 
channels  at  an  early  date. 

Before  complying  with  this  request,  I 
want  to  take  the  liberty  of  first  discussing 
the  adjustment  provisions,  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  been  in  the  regulations 
since  the  beginning  of  rent  control.  I  will 
explain  very  briefly  why  it  is  important  at 
this  juncture  to  do  this. 

Field  Work 

Recently  members  of  the  National  Office 
staff  and  myself  have  been  spending  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  the  field,  consulting  with 
members  of  our  field  personnel  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  industry  regarding  the  new 
amendments.  We  have  found  that  a  great 
many  landlords  and  agents  with  whom  we 
have  discussed  the  “peculiar  circumstance” 
amendment  do  not  know  about  many  of  the 
adjustment  provisions  which  have  always 
been  in  the  regulations. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  one  of  our  large  cities, 
a  meeting  was  held  with  a  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  industry.  We  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  in  a  large  number  of  in- 
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stances  the  cases  mentioned  by  members  of 
the  group  in  connection  with  Section  5(a) 
(11),  the  “peculiar  circumstance”  amend¬ 
ment,  would  have  qualified  for  an  increase 
in  rent  under  other  adjustment  provisions. 
Two  weeks  ago,  while  in  Chicago,  I  exam¬ 
ined  summaries  prepared  on  over  200  peti¬ 
tions  presented  to  the  area  offices  in  that 
Region  since  this  amendment  became  effec¬ 
tive  on  July  17,  and  on  the  grounds  pre¬ 
sented  about  25  per  cent  would  have  been 
eligible  for  consideration  previously  on 
other  grounds. 

Flexible  Regulations 

Candidly,  1  believe  this  results,  in  part 
at  least,  from  a  belief  that  the  rent  regula¬ 
tions  are  inflexible  and  provide  for  no  ad¬ 
justments  or  at  best  only  under  very  un¬ 
usual  and  rare  circumstances.  A  certain 
amount  of  controversy  is  to  be  expected 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  institute  a 
national  program  such  as  rent  control,  and 
it  may  be  that  conclusions  are  drawn  regard¬ 
ing  the  regulations.  As  a  result,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  in  the  O.P.A.  can  do  a 
better  job  of  public  education.  We  are 
going  to  try  to  fulfill  that  obligation. 
In  co-operation  with  the  O.P.A.  Informa¬ 
tion  Department,  through  the  public  press, 
on  the  radio,  and  through  other  media,  we 
will  present  again,  and  repeat  as  often  as  we 
can,  information  regarding  the  various  ad¬ 
justment  provisions  and  other  phases  of 
rent  control,  in  an  effort  to  disseminate 
knowledge  of  the  rent  regulations  to  as 
many  landlords  as  possible.  Every  land¬ 
lord  who  has  ground  for  adjustment  under 
the  regulations  should  know  about  it.  1  am 
sure  that  the  members  of  the  Institute  of 
Property  Management  will  co-operate  with 
us  in  this  program  of  re-education. 

Rent  control  is  not  an  arbitrary  and  in¬ 
flexible  freeze  of  all  rents.  While  the  maxi¬ 
mum  rent  date  principle  is  adhered  to  and 


rents  are  stabilized  as  of  a  date  before  in¬ 
flationary  pressures  began  to  assert  them¬ 
selves  on  the  rental  housing  market,  the 
regulations  before  the  new  amendments, 
5(a)  (11)  and  5(a)  (12) ,  contained  ten  pro¬ 
visions  for  adjustment.  Under  these  regu¬ 
lations  440,500  rents  have  been  adjusted  as 
a  result  of  petitions  filed  by  landlords.  Over 
895,000  petitions  have  been  filed.  In  other 
words,  49.2  per  cent  of  the  petitions  filed 
have  been  granted  in  whole  or  in  part.  Our 
most  recent  survey  shows  that  the  adjust¬ 
ments  granted  averaged  $5.73,  or  22  per  cent 
of  the  rent  charged  at  the  time  the  petition 
was  filed. 

You  will,  of  course,  want  to  become  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  new  adjustment 
provisions,  5(a)  (11)  and  5(a)  (12),  and  1 
urge  you  strongly  to  read  the  regulations 
and  study  again  the  adjustment  provisions. 
Section  5(a)  (1)  to  5(a)  (10),  inclusive 
which  will  he  made  available  by  this 
office  shortly. 

Needed  Changes 

As  you  know,  many  suggestions  for 
changes  in  the  rent  regulations  were  made 
during  the  hearings  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  These  suggestions  were  thoroughly 
discussed  in  all  their  pro’s  and  con’s.  When 
the  Congress  passed  the  Stabilization  Ex¬ 
tension  Act  of  1944,  it  adopted  certain  modi¬ 
fications  in  the  rent  control  program;  it 
also  rejected  a  great  many  proposals  which 
had  been  placed  before  it.  As  a  result  of 
the  extensive  discussion  which  preceded  its 
enactment,  the  legislative  history  of  the 
present  Act  provides  us  with  a  far  clearer 
guide  to  Congressional  intent  than  we  had 
previously.  It  should  serve  to  remove  many 
misunderstandings  that  have  arisen  con¬ 
cerning  the  rent  control  program. 

Let  us  review  the  major  suggested  modi¬ 
fications.  It  was  proposed  that  the  term 
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“generally”  be  eliminated  from  the  phrase 
“generally  fair  and  equitable,”  the  basie 
test  which  must  be  met  by  rent  regulations. 
After  thorough  discussion,  this  proposal 
which  would  have  required  an  individual 
determination  of  rents  was  rejected  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  present  maximum  rent  date 
method  of  proceeding  by  general  regula¬ 
tions  was  maintained. 

It  was  suggested  that  maximum  rents  be 
set  which  would  yield  a  fair  net  return  for 
each  individual  dwelling  unit  in  the 
country.  The  administrative  impractica¬ 
bility  of  such  a  provision  was  recognized 
and  it  failed  of  adoption.  A  general  ad¬ 
justment  provision  was  proposed  to  take 
care  of  all  cases  where  hardship  or  injustice 
might  occur.  The  breadth  and  vagueness  of 
such  a  provision  was  pointed  out  and  it  was 
passed  over. 

Proposal  was  niade  that  orders  granting 
requests  for  individual  adjustments  of  maxi¬ 
mum  rents  should  be  made  retroactive.  The 
difficulties  inherent  in  this  proposal  were 
discussed  in  the  Administrator's  statement 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committees.  The  provision  was 
not  adopted.  Modification  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  placed  on  evictions  in  the  rent  regu¬ 
lations  was  urged.  The  necessity  of  exist¬ 
ing  controls  was  <]iscussed  and  the  suggested 
modifications  were  not  accepted.  Objec¬ 
tions  were  raised  to  the  provisions  of  the 
rent  regulations  governing  the  charging  of 
security  deposits.  Proposals  were  made  to 
restrict  or  prohibit  the  limitations  placed 
on  the  practice.  The  reasons  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  in  this  matter  were  set  forth  in 
the  Administrator's  statement  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  and  the  subject  was 
discussed  in  detail  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  restrictions  suggested  were 
not  adopted. 

After  the  careful  consideration  and  ex¬ 
haustive  hearings  given  by  the  two  Com¬ 


mittees  and  the  further  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  Senate,  there  can  be 
little  room  for  controversy  as  to  what  the 
Congress  wants  done.  The  two  major 
changes  in  the  rent  control  program  that 
the  Congress  considered  desirable  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  sentence  of  the 
Stabilization  Extension  Act  of  1944: 

Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator,  he  shall  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  making  of  individual  ad¬ 
justments  in  those  classes  of  cases 
where  the  rent  on  the  maximum  rent 
date  for  any  housing  accommoda¬ 
tions  is,  due  to  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances,  substantially  higher  or  lower 
than  the  rents  generally  prevailing 
in  the  defense-rental  area  for  com¬ 
parable  housing  accommodations, 
and  in  those  classes  of  cases  where 
substantial  hardship  has  resulted 
since  the  maximum  rent  date  from  a 
substantial  and  unavoidable  increase 
in  property  taxes  or  operating  costs. 

Peculiar  Circumstances 

It  is  often  possible  to  place  more  than 
one  construction  upon  language  used,  but  1 
think  the  meaning  of  the  language  used  in 
the  amendment  is  clear  on  any  reasonable 
construction.  Beyond  doubt,  this  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  provide  for  any  general  pro¬ 
gram  of  equalizing  rents  upward  or  down¬ 
ward.  Had  such  been  the  intent,  the 
adjustment  would  not  have  been  limited  to 
those  classes  of  cases  where  the  rent  was  af¬ 
fected  by  peculiar  circumstances.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  statute  does  not  require  that  ad¬ 
justments  be  made  in  all  individual  cases 
where  there  have  been  cost  increases  since 
the  maximum  rent  date.  It  confines  itself 
to  those  classes  of  cases  where  substantial 
hardship  has  resulted  from  a  substantial 
and  unavoidable  increase  in  property  taxes 
or  operating  costs.  There  can  hardly  be 
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any  question  that  the  Congress  deliberately 
avoided  making  mandatory  any  changes 
which  would  have  required  general  and 
widespread  rent  increases.  Examination  of 
the  record  discloses  that  the  intent  was  to 
take  care  of  a  relatively  limited  number  of 
hardship  cases  which  could  not  come  in 
under  the  regulations. 

It  has  been  our  endeavor  to  work  out 
amendments  to  the  rent  regulations  which 
would  give  full  and  fair  expression  to  the 
new  provisions  of  the  Stabilization  Exten¬ 
sion  Act.  I  shall  discuss  these  amendments 
in  some  detail. 

Amendment  29  was  added  to  the  housing 
regulation,  providing  a  new  ground  for  ad¬ 
justment,  as  Section  5(a)  (11),  where  “the 
rent  on  the  date  determining  the  maximum 
rent  was  materially  affected  by  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  as  a  result  was  substantially 
lower  than  the  rent  generally  prevailing  in 
the  defense-rental  area  for  comparable  ac¬ 
commodations  on  the  maximum  rent  date.” 
A  similar  change  was  made  in  the  hotel 
regulation  hy  Amendment  25. 

In  making  decisions  on  this  ground,  our 
general  approach  must  rest  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  inherent  in  the  maximum  rent  date 
method  of  rent  control.  As  the  United 
States  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  has 
said,  rents  are  frozen  under  this  method  “at 
levels  which  landlords  and  tenants  had 
worked  out  for  themselves  by  free  bargain¬ 
ing  in  a  competitive  market  prior  to  the 
time  when  defense  activities  had  injected 
into  the  mari^et  an  abnormal  factor  result¬ 
ing,  or  threatening  to  result,  in  rent  in¬ 
creases  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  Act.”  Chatlos  v.  Brown,  136  F  (2d)  490. 
In  determining  whether  there  are  peculiar 
circumstances,  consideration  must  be  given 
to  whether  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  rental  bargain  were  abnormal,  that  is, 
not  usually  present  in  a  normal  bargain.  If 
there  is  some  abnormal  variation  which  ac¬ 


tually  caused  the  setting  of  a  rent  substan¬ 
tially  below  comparability,  an  adjustment 
may  be  made. 

Basis  for  Adjustment 

There  are  three  prerequisites  to  an  ad¬ 
justment  under  Section  5(a)  (11).  First, 
the  rent  on  the  date  determining  the  maxi¬ 
mum  rent  must  have  been  substantially  be¬ 
low  the  rent  generally  prevailing  in  the  area 
for  comparable  accommodations  on  the 
maximum  rent  date.  Second,  it  must  ap¬ 
pear  that  there  were  “peculiar  circum¬ 
stances”  in  connection  with  the  renting. 
Third,  it  must  appear  that  the  low  rent  ac¬ 
tually  was  caused  by  these  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances.  This  is  the  same  general  approach 
as  that  already  established  in  special  rela¬ 
tionship  cases  under  Section  5(a)  (4). 

Some  illustrations  of  types  of  situations 
where  a  renting  might  be  considered  to  be 
materially  affected  by  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  may  be  helpful.  One  class  of  cases 
is  that  where  the  renting  occurred  under 
unusual  pressure  or  necessity.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  such  a  situation  might  arise  in  which 
the  renting  took  place  under  conditions  of 
unusual  emotional  stress,  as  where  the  hus¬ 
band  died  and  the  wife,  in  order  to  get  her 
affairs  settled  immediately  and  move  to 
another  city,  rented  for  a  low  figure  when 
she  was  in  no  state  of  mind  to  make  a  fair 
bargain.  An  adjustment  properly  could  be 
made  in  such  a  case.  'Similarly,  an  adjust¬ 
ment  would  be  proper  where  the  transaction 
was  the  result  of  extreme  economic  neces¬ 
sity.  In  one  case  presented  to  an  area  of¬ 
fice,  the  landlord  alleged  that  shortly  before 
the  maximum  rent  date,  he  rented  at  an  ad¬ 
mittedly  low  rent  in  order  to  obtain  suf¬ 
ficient  money  to  buy  food  for  his  family. 
Granted  such  facts,  an  adjustment  might  be 
appropriate. 

It  will  be  pertinent  to  ascertain  in  these 
cases  whether  the  landlord  remedied  the 
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initial  situation  by  raising  the  rent.  If  the 
landlord  had  such  an  opportunity  prior  to 
the  maximum  rent  date  and  failed  to  raise 
the  rent,  this  would  be  an  indication, 
though  not  decisive,  that  the  low  rent  was 
not  caused  by  the  abnormal  circumstances 
surrounding  the  renting. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Emergency 
Rent  Act  provides  for  adjustment  where  a 
maximum  rent  “is,  due  to  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  affecting  such  housing  accommoda¬ 
tions,  substantially  higher  or  lower  than  the 
rent  generally  prevailing  for  comparable 
housing  accommodations.’’  In  Read  v.  Ger- 
stenfeld,  decided  on  April  13,  1944  by  the 
Municipal  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  the  Court  had  before  it  the  meaning  of 
this  adjustment  provision.  On  May  18, 
1938,  the  owner  of  the  house,  Mrs.  Read, 
rented  it  for  a  short  term  ending  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1938  at  $250  a  month,  after  her  hus¬ 
band,  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
was  ordered  to  sea  duty.  In  September  1938 
the  owner  rented  the  house  to  a  new  tenant, 
Gerstenfeld,  for  a  one-year  term  at  the  same 
rent,  that  is,  $250  a  month.  Thereafter  this 
lease  was  renewed  in  1939,  1940,  and  1941 
at  the  same  figure.  The  maximum  rent 
date  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  January 
1,  1941,  and  on  that  date  the  house  was 
rented  for  $250  a  month.  The  landlord  al¬ 
leged  that  this  rent  was  substantially  below 
comparable  rents  and  sought  an  adjust¬ 
ment  based  upon  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  Court  held  that  the  case  did  not  in¬ 
volve  “peculiar  circumstances”  within  the 
meaning  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Act. 
It  discussed  the  theory  underlying  the  maxi¬ 
mum  rent  date  method  of  rent  control  as 
enunciated  by  the  United  States  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  and  concluded  that  the 
phrase  “peculiar  circumstances”  means  “un¬ 
usual  or  special  circumstances  which  keep 
the  landlord  and  tenant  from  bargaining 
freely.”  It  emphasized  the  fact  that  suc- 
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cessive  leases  had  been  made  at  the  rent 
originally  fixed  by  the  landlord. 

We  would  reach  the  same  conclusion 
under  Section  5(a)  (11).  Possibly  the 
original  renting  was  influenced  by  peculiar 
circumstances,  but  in  any  event  it  seems 
clear  that  these  circumstances  had  ceased 
to  operate  on  the  maximum  rent  date.  The 
bargain  in  effect  on  that  date  was  an  or¬ 
dinary  business  bargain. 

It  might  be  noted  also  tbat  tbe  Court 
placed  some  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that 
the  original  renting  was  made  “upon  the 
basis  of  a  recommendation  of  the  landlord’s 
own  experienced  real  estate  agent,  who 
naturally  would  obtain  tbe  highest  rental 
possible.”  This  fact  would  be  significant  in 
a  case  such  as  that  discussed  above.  In  most 
of  the  cases  which  have  come  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  similar  to  this  case,  and  in  which  an 
adjustment  appears  to  be  warranted,  the 
rental  transaction  was  made  by  the  wife 
personally.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  transaction  was  influenced 
by  tbe  unusual  necessity  or  emotional  stress 
to  which  the  wife  was  subjected. 

Another  class  of  cases  for  which  relief 
may  be  afforded  under  5(a)  (11)  are  those 
in  which  the  rent  on  the  date  determining 
the  maximum  rent  was  materially  affected 
by  unusual  circumstances  connected  with 
the  management  of  the  property.  Instances 
occur  in  which  the  low  rent  was  the  result 
of  abnormally  indifferent  management; 
for  example,  where  the  accommodations 
were  owned  on  the  maximum  rent  date  by 
an  elderly  person,  who,  because  of  his  age, 
did  not  take  sufficient  interest  in  the 
property  to  obtain  a  reasonable  rent.  Ad¬ 
justments  will  be  proper  in  such  cases  if 
the  facts  are  clearly  established. 

A  related  group  of  cases  involves  mis¬ 
management  by  an  agent  or  other  fiduciary, 
rather  than  mismanagement  resulting  from 
peculiarities  of  the  owner.  Certainly  re- 
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lief  should  not  be  granted  merely  because 
the  agent  made  a  poor  bargain  for  his  prin¬ 
cipal.  However,  in  extreme  cases,  such  as 
where  the  agent  has  been  guilty  of  actual 
dishonesty  in  renting  at  a  low  rent,  adjust¬ 
ments  may  be  proper. 

A  number  of  cases  have  come  to  our  at¬ 
tention  where,  on  the  date  determining  the 
maximum  rent,  the  property  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  mortgagee,  receiver,  or  trustee 
who  rented  it  for  an  amount  substantially 
below  comparable  rents.  In  the  main,  the 
low  rent  received  by  the  fiduciary  appears 
to  result  from  the  fact  that  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  keeping  the 
property  occupied  until  certain  matters 
were  settled  or  until  a  sale  of  the  property 
could  be  made.  In  general,  where  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  low  rent  occurred  because 
the  landlord  wished  to  obtain  occupancy 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  preventing  van¬ 
dalism  and  other  deterioration  of  the 
property,  an  adjustment  may  be  made. 

A  similar  situation  exists  where  a  State 
or  other  governing  body  has  taken  over 
property  on  tax  foreclosure.  Again  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  common  for  the  State  to  rent 
the  property  for  an  amount  substantially 
below  comparability.  The  State  is  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  of  renting  property 
but  presumably  is  concerned  primarily 
with  selling  the  property  so  that  it  may  be 
returned  to  the  tax  rolls.  To  some  extent, 
tax  foreclosure  cases  are  already  covered  by 
other  provisions  of  the  regulations.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  adjustment  provision  used, 
it  is  likely  that  in  most  of  these  cases  involv¬ 
ing  tax  foreclosure  an  adjustment  may  be 
made  if  the  State  was  actually  renting  sub¬ 
stantially  below  comparahility. 

The  classes  of  t;ascs  1  have  just  discussed 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  exhaustive  of  those 
that  may  receive  relief  under  5(a)  (II).  I 
merely  wish  to  indicate  types  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  might  be  considered  as  pe¬ 


culiar  and  which  experience  has  shown  fre¬ 
quently  result  in  abnormally  low  rents.  It 
is  our  intent  to  work  out  the  scope  of  5(a) 
(II)  as  cases  arise  and  as  sufficiently  clear- 
cut  categories  of  cases  shape  up  to  issue  in¬ 
terpretations  covering  them. 

Tax  Increases 

Turning  now  to  the  new  provisions  to 
alford  relief  in  cases  of  substantial  hardship 
resulting  from  cost  or  property  tax  in¬ 
creases.  Sections  5(a)  (12)  and  5(a)  (9)  add 
a  new  ground  for  adjustment  to  the  Hous¬ 
ing  an<l  Hotel  Regulations,  respectively, 
where  “Substantial  hardship  has  resulted 
from  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  net  in¬ 
come  (before  interest)  of  the  property  for 
the  current  year  as  compared  with  a  repre¬ 
sentative  period  prior  to  the  maximum  rent 
date,  due  to  a  substantial  and  unavoidable 
increase  in  property  taxes  or  operating 
costs.” 

Thus,  there  are  two  minimum  conditions 
that  must  be  met  as  a  prerequisite  to  find¬ 
ing  of  substantial  hardship  (1)  a  substan¬ 
tial  decrease  in  net  income  (before  inter¬ 
est)  ;  and  (2)  a  substantial  and  unavoid¬ 
able  increase  in  property  taxes  or  operating 
costs.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,*  no 
diminution  in  net  income  (before  interest) 
or  increase  in  costs  will  be  considered  sub¬ 
stantial  unless  it  amounts  to  at  least  five 
per  cent  of  the  scheduled  maximum  rent  on 
the  property.  No  substantial  hardship 
within  the  meaning  of  this  adjustment  pro¬ 
vision  will  be  deemed  to  exist  where  its  re¬ 
lief  would  require  less  than  a  five  per  cent 
rent  adjustment.  This  five  per  cent  limi¬ 
tation  is  intended  as  a  working  guide  for  the 
determination  of  substantiality.  Some  de¬ 
viation  from  five  per  cent  is  permissible 
where  the  facts  in  a  particular  case  warrant. 
In  general,  it  is  felt  that  adjustments  of  in¬ 
dividual  rents  in  amounts  of  less  than  five 
per  cent  may  be  made  in  multi-unit  struc- 
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tures  where  the  amount  of  the  hardship  ap¬ 
proximates  five  per  eent  of  the  rent  roll.  In 
small  struetures  there  will  rarely  he  a  ease 
of  substantial  hardship  requiring  a  rent  ad¬ 
justment  of  less  than  five  per  cent. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  a  variation 
in  operating  costs  and  net  income  (before 
interest)  amounting  to  nearly  five  per  cent 
of  the  rent  frequently  occurs  in  the  course 
of  normal  operations  and  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  result  from  any  permanent  cost  in¬ 
crease.  Such  minor  variations  will  persist 
even  after  costs  have  been  properly  accrued 
and  allocated.  To  adjust  for  this  type  of 
increase  would  result  in  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  minor  adjustments  to  compensate  for 
chance  lumping  of  expenses.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  provision  to  take  care  of  only 
such  cost  increases  as  are  normal  to  the 
operation  and  result  in  recurring  higher 
levels  of  operating  costs. 

In  determining  the  measure  of  the  hard¬ 
ship  the  lesser  of  the  following  two  amounts 
will  he  considered:  (1)  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  net  income  (before  interest)  for  the 
current  year  and  average  net  income  (be¬ 
fore  interest)  for  the  base  period;  or  (2) 
the  difference  between  property  taxes  and 
operating  costs  for  the  current  year  and  the 
average  of  property  taxes  and  operating 
costs  for  the  base  period.  If  net  income 
(before  interest)  has  been  decreased  by  a 
greater  amount  than  the  increase  in  taxes 
and  operating  costs,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
compensate  for  that  part  of  the  decrease 
that  has  been  caused  by  the  cost  increases. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  taxes  and  costs  have 
been  increased  by  a  greater  amount  than  net 
income  (before  interest)  has  decreased, 
which  will  frequently  be  the  ease  where 
there  has  been  increased  occupancy,  relief 
of  the  hardship  would  require  no  more  than 
compensation  for  the  reduction  in  net  in¬ 
come  (before  interest). 

While  in  the  ordinary  ease  the  adjust- 
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nient  necessary  to  provide  appropriate  re¬ 
lief  may  be  determined  from  a  comparison 
of  net  income  (before  interest)  and  taxes 
and  operating  costs  for  the  current  year 
with  the  base  period,  this  will  by  no  means 
always  be  the  case.  An  obvious  instance 
would  be  where  the  occupancy  in  a  prop¬ 
erty  has  risen  so  sharply  in  the  last  months 
of  the  current  year  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  any  hardship  would  be  removed 
without  an  adjustment.  Accordingly,  the 
adjustment  provision  is  not  restricted  to  the 
amounts  arrived  at  by  comparing  net  in¬ 
come  (before  interest)  and  operating  costs 
for  the  current  year  with  the  base  period. 
The  amendment  to  Section  5  provides  th&t 
^‘the  adjustment  in  the  maximum  rent  shall 
be  in  the  amount  the  Administrator  finds 
necessary  to  relieve  the  substantial  hard¬ 
ship.  ...”  This  permits  the  use  of  discre¬ 
tion  and  judgment  in  those  cases  where  me¬ 
chanical  reliance  on  a  formula  would  pro¬ 
duce  absurd  results. 

Adjustments  are  subject  to  the  over-all 
limitation  that  ‘“they  shall  not  result  in  a 
maximum  rent  higher  than  the  rent  gen¬ 
erally  prevailing  in  the  defense-rental  area 
for  comparable  housing  accommodations 
on  the  maximum  rent  date.”  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this.  Section  5(a)  (12),  adjustments 
are  not  limited  to  those  cases  where  the 
maximum  rent  is  substantially  below  com¬ 
parability  hut  extend  to  all  cases  where  the 
maximum  rent  is  below  the  middle  of  the 
rental  range  and  an  approved  adjustment  to 
that  point  may  be  made.  It  is  felt  that  no 
substantial  hardship  which  should  prop¬ 
erly  he  relieved  can  exist  where  the  maxi¬ 
mum  rent  is  not  below  that  prevailing  for 
comparable  accommodations.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  statement  made  by  the 
National  Apartment  Owners’  Association 
and  the  National  Association  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Boards  on  May  23,  1944,  to  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Banking  and 
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Currency  is  significant.  The  statement  says 
with  respect  to  adjustments  for  increased 
costs:  “Obviously  adjustments  should  be 
limited  to  rents  for  comparable  accommo¬ 
dations  in  the  community,”  and,  “Obviously 
the  proposal  is  to  apply  to  cases  in  which 
the  over-all  increase  in  costs  has  not  been 
offset  by  increased  income.” 

In  the  testimony  of  witnesses  and  in  dis¬ 
cussion  before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committees,  reference  was  constantly  made 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Rent  Control 
Act  as  embodying  the  type  of  provisions  de¬ 
sired.  The  District  Act  in  providing  for 
individual  cost  adjustments  has  as  an  up¬ 
per  limit  the  rent  prevailing  for  compa¬ 
rable  accommodations. 

It  would  be  clearly  improper  and  con¬ 
trary  to  sound  policy  to  set  a  rent  on  a 
property  higher  than  that  of  its  competi¬ 
tors  merely  because  it  cost  more  to  operate. 
In  normal  times  if  an  individual  operator 
incurs  an  increase  in  expense  not  shared 
by  his  competitors,  he  will  not  for  that 
reason  be  able  to  raise  his  rents  above  theirs, 
any  more  than  the  operator  of  a  grocery 
store  subjected  to  an  individual  increase 
in  the  assessment  of  his  property  will  be 
able  to  raise  his  prices  above  his  competi¬ 
tors  to  compensate  for  this  individual  cost 
increase.  Similarly,  an  identical  apartment 
does  not  command  a  higher  rent  than 
another  merely  because  it  costs  more  to 
operate.  Higher  rents  for  individual  units 
could  be  obtained  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  only  because  of  the  present  abnor¬ 
mal  demand  for  housing  in  war  centers. 
The  high  cost  operator  would  be  protected 
from  the  normal  consequences  of  in¬ 
efficiency.  Incentives  to  economical  and 
efficient  operation  which  are  essential  to  ef¬ 
fective  cost  control  would  be  withdrawn. 

In  determining  the  existence  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  hardship,  it  is  necessary  to  compare 
the  net  income  (before  interest)  forarepre- 
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sentative  period  prior  to  rent  control  with 
that  for  the  current  year  on  which  the  peti¬ 
tion  is  based.  Net  income  (before  interest) 
is  computed  by  subtracting  unavoidable 
property  taxes  and  operating  costs  actually 
paid  or  accrued  from  total  income  earned. 

The  limitation  “unavoidable”  presum¬ 
ably  was  placed  in  the  statute  to  prevent  the 
padding  of  expenses  or  the  inclusion  of 
back  taxes  or  penalties.  Interest  is  ex¬ 
cluded  upon  the  strong  recommendation 
of  representatives  of  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Real  Estate  Boards  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Apartment  Owners’  Association  since 
it  is  not  an  operating  cost  and  accordingly 
is  not  a  factor  to  be  considered  as  occasion¬ 
ing  a  substantial  hardship  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  statute. 

Actual  Maintenance 

“Property  taxes  and  operating  costs”  in¬ 
cludes  all  expenses  necessary  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  the  property 
actually  paid  or  accrued  and  properly  allo¬ 
cated,  including  depreciation  but  exclud¬ 
ing  interest.  Since  there  is  a  wide  variation 
in  maintenance  expense,  especially  in  small 
structures,  from  year  to  year,  and  since  most 
landlords  keep  their  books  on  a  cash  basis 
recording  items  as  of  the  time  of  payment 
rather  than  as  of  the  period  benefited,  it  is 
essential  that  expenses  be  accrued  and  allo¬ 
cated  to  provide  an  accurate  picture  of  an¬ 
nual  operations.  If  back  bills  are  paid  in 
any  year,  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand 
as  an  expense  for  that  year.  Likewise,  a 
paint  job  which  a  landlord  on  a  cash  basis 
would  charge  to  a  single  year  must  be  allo¬ 
cated  over  its  useful  life.  Before  one  year 
can  be  compared  with  another,  expenses 
must  be  allocated  by  proper  accrual  ac¬ 
counting  methods  to  the  years  benefited  by 
the  expenses.  Otherwise  we  would  be  com¬ 
paring  a  year  which  was  charged  with  the 
entire  cost  of  an  exterior  painting  job,  for 
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example,  with  one  not  so  charged. 

In  computing  net  income  (before  inter¬ 
est)  ,  property  taxes  and  operating  costs  arc 
subtracted  from  total  income  earned.  Total 
income  earned  includes  not  only  income 
from  rental  housing  accommodations  in  a 
property  but  also  other  income  such  as 
store  rentals  or  the  rental  value  of  owner- 
occupied  accommodations  in  the  property. 
Since  operating  costs  and  taxes  are  joint 
costs  and  cannot  be  readily  broken  down  as 
between  stores  and  apartments  or  tenant 
and  owner-occupied  accommodations,  the 
total  income  of  the  property  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  determining  whether  an  increase 
in  taxes  or  operating  costs  has  occasioned 
a  hardship. 

Petitions  for  adjustment  will  not  be  en¬ 
tertained  where  the  property  has  been  less 
than  twelve  months  under  rent  control.  The 
landlord  may  petition  on  the  basis  of  his 
most  recent  calendar  or  fiscal  year,  depend¬ 
ing  on  which  basis  he  keeps  his  accounts  or 
on  the  twelve  calendar  months  immediately 
prior  to  the  filing  of  his  petition.  This 
means  that  the  landlord  may  file  a  petition 
just  as  soon  as  he  has  had  a  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  under  rent  control. 

Experience  has  shown  that  operations 
under  rent  control  differ  considerably 
from  those  in  the  preceding  period.  Con¬ 
ditions  in  defense-rental  areas  subsequent 
to  effective  date  are  characterized  by  high 
occupancy  and  the  elimination  or  re¬ 
duction  of  many  expense  items.  Conse¬ 
quently,  only  after  a  year  under  rent  control 
'can  a  real  determination  be  made  as  to 
whether  a  particular  maximum  rent  oq  a 
property  must  be  adjusted  to  afford  relief 
from  property  tax  or  operating  cost  in¬ 
creases. 

Adjustment 

In  line  with  the  general  theory  of  the 
maximum  rent  date  method  of  rent  con¬ 


trol,  the  adjustment  provides  for  a  compari¬ 
son  of  net  income  (before  interest)  in  the 
current  year  with  a  representative  period 
prior  to  the  maximum  rent  date.  It  is  clear 
from  the  language  of  the  Amendment  that 
such  a  comparison  is  intended.  In  the 
usual  case,  a  representative  period  will  con¬ 
sist  of  the  three  calendar  or  fiscal  years 
prior  to  the  maximum  rent  date.  Only  in  a 
period  of  such  extent  is  it  possible  to  allow 
for  the  severe  swings  in  expense  that  occur, 
particularly  in  small  structures.  Further¬ 
more,  to  arrive  at  a  representative  base  for 
purposes  of  comparison  with  the  current 
year,  it  is  necessary  to  accrue  and  allocate 
expenses  which  cannot  be  done  with  inade¬ 
quate  operating  experience.  However,  in 
unusual  circumstances,  where  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  landlord  to  produce  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  entire  three  year  period,  the 
rent  director  may  accept  a  shorter  period, 
but  in  no  case  of  less  than  a  year,  if  he  de¬ 
termines  that  a  shorter  period  is  sufficiently 
representative  of  normal  operation. 

Section  5(c)  (9)  is  added  to  the  regula¬ 
tion  to  permit  the  reduction  or  withdrawal 
of  an  adjustment  granted  under  5(a)  (12) 
where  there  has  been  a  modification  or 
elimination  of  the  necessity  for  the  increase. 
Such  action  would  be  taken  primarily  in 
those  cases  where  the  hardship  which  oc¬ 
casioned  the  increase  was  due  to  a  chance  or 
deliberate  lumping  of  expense  items  in  a 
particular  year  and  where  the  level  of  costs 
was  not  maintained. 

I  recognize  that  considerable  work  will  be 
required  in  the  processing  of  5(a)  (12) 
cases.  If  you  look  at  the  form  you  will  see 
we  have  tried  hard  to  keep  the  information 
requested  to  a  minimum.  Paul  Green’s  ar¬ 
ticle  {this  issue,  pages  21-28)  will  explain 
the  accounting  procedures  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  to  be  met  in  that  field.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  anyone  who  has  either  kept 
reasonably  adequate  accounts  or  who  even 
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has  just  his  income  tax  returns  will  have 
no  great  difficulty  in  furnishing  the  facts. 

We  expect  to  learn  a  great  deal  from  our 
experienee  of  the  next  few  months  and  to 
perfect  our  procedures  as  we  go  along.  I 
welcome  the  comments  of  members  of  the 
industry  and  their  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ments.  The  co-operation  of  Certified 
Property  Managers  will  be  particularly 
helpful  in  explaining  to  the  industry  the  ac- 
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counting  procedures  of  Section  5(a)  (12). 

Reviewing  the  changes  in  the  regulations 
required  by  the  Stabilization  Extension 
Act,  I  am  convinced  they  constitute  a  real 
improvement  and  will  afford  relief  in  a 
considerable  number  of  deserving  cases. 
Doubts  that  this  action  could  be  taken  with¬ 
out  imperiling  the  successful  maintenance 
of  over-all  rent  stabilization  I  am  sure  will 
prove  unfounded. 


Burden  of  Proof 

Accounting  Under  the  New  Regulations ' 

By  Paul  M.  Green,  Director  of  Accounting, 
Office  of  Price  Administration 

Supplementing  and  broadening  the  material  found  in  the  preceding  article 
by  O.P.A.  Rent  Director  Ivan  D.  Carson,  this  thorough  analysis  of  the  ac¬ 
counting  problems  involved  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  issue  of  The 
Journal.  Mr.  Green  writes  out  of  wide  experience  in  his  field  and  his  care¬ 
ful  survey  of  the  data  involved  in  rent  adjustments  is  invaluable. 


The  importance  of  providing  an  ade¬ 
quate  accounting  basis  for  actions  taken  to 
stabilize  prices  and  rents  was  recognized 
very  early.  Tbe  Office  of  Accounting  Serv¬ 
ice  was  accordingly  created  to  secure  and 
analyze  cost  and  financial  information  for 
all  parts  of  tbe  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion.  Its  Accounting  Operations  Branch 
was  organized  with  an  individual  section  to 
specialize  in  accounting  for  each  type  of  in¬ 
dustry,  including  rent.  Each  of  these  sec¬ 
tions  was  staffed  with  accountants  who  had 
had  specialized  experience  in  the  specific 
industry.  As  new  accountants  are  employed 
they  are  assigned  to  appropriate  sections 
and  generally  work  only  in  those  industries 
in  which  they  have  had  prior  experience. 

The  functions  of  the  Accounting  staff  in 
the  price  program  fall  into  three  general 
classes:  (1)  Industry  surveys  preparatory 
to  issuing  a  maximum  price  regulation; 

(2)  industry  surveys  to  deternune  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  or  the  advisability  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  a  maximum  price  regulation;  and 

(3)  accounting  examinations  to  determine 
whether  maximum  price  regulations  must 
be  adjusted  for  individual  companies  or  in¬ 
dividual  products  of  a  single  company. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Rent  Section,  all 
Accounting  sections  have  alrea<ly  had  a 

‘  This  artirle  was  prepared  under  the  title  of  The 
Accounting  Problems  of  Individual  Rent  Adjust¬ 
ments  Based  Upon  Increased  Property  Taxes  and 
Operating  Costs.  It  was  shortened  for  editorial 
purposes. 


great  deal  of  exjterience  in  examining  indi¬ 
vidual  applications  for  adjustments.  Now 
the  Rent  Section  also  is  prepared  to  handle 
such  applications. 

The  recent  amendments  to  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  x4ct  included  a  provision  for 
adjustments  in  rents  where  the  individual 
petitioner  can  show  that  substantial  hard¬ 
ship  has  been  created  under  rent  control  by 
an  unavoidable  and  substantial  increase  in 
property  taxes  or  operating  costs.  This 
means  that  adjustments  can  be  made  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  where  hard¬ 
ship  is  shown  if  this  hardship  is  the  result 
of  increases  in  property  taxes  or  operating 
costs  that  are  substantial  and  unavoidable. 

Effective  September  1,  1944,  new  regula¬ 
tions  were  issued  to  provide  for  making 
such  adjustments.  The  petitioner  is  re¬ 
quired  to  fill  out  a  simple  form  on  which  he 
submits  a  statement  of  his  income  and  ex¬ 
penses,  and  some  additional  information 
concerning  his  property.  The  Office  of 
Price  Administration  is  using  this  very 
simple  form  because  we  realize  that  the 
majority  of  i)roperty  owners  and  managers 
do  not  maintain  as  complete  accounting  sys¬ 
tems  and  records  as  do  other  industries. 
However,  we  must  have  a  fairly  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  operating  experience  to  permit  a 
reasonable  consideration  of  the  case. 

Since  October  1941,  the  Rent  Accounting 
Section  has  provided  the  Rent  Department 
with  the  operating  cost  data  upon  which  the 
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department  has  based  decisions  concerning 
the  generally  fair  and  equitable  nature  of 
the  rent  ceilings  in  the  various  defense- 
rental  areas.  During  the  course  of  its  work, 
the  Section  has  collected  operating  cost  in¬ 
formation  from  some  200,000  dwelling 
units  spread  over  some  80  cities.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  this  collection  of  cost  and  finan¬ 
cial  data  on  rental  housing  is  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  that  has  ever  been  compiled.  The 
accountants  assigned  to  this  work,  through 
their  experience  in  obtaining  this  informa¬ 
tion,  have  become  expert  in  securing  in¬ 
formation  from  records  that  are  clearly  in¬ 
adequate  and,  in  many  cases,  disorganized. 

It  is  generally  known,  that,  except  for 
properties  owned  by  institutions  or 
handled  by  the  larger  management  com¬ 
panies,  accounting  for  rental  properties  has 
lagged  far  behind  the  accounting  for  other 
industries.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this  lag,  many  of  them  very  good  reasons. 
The  whole  development  of  accounting  is  of 
relatively  recent  date,  but  its  growth  has 
not  continued  apace  in  the  several  lines  of 
economic  activity.  The  income  tax  was  one 
of  the  great  incentives  to  the  development 
of  proper  record  keeping,  and  the  increase 
in  regulations  and  reporting  has  done  much 
to  foster  good  accounting.  Of  later  years 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  general  or  financial  accounting  and 
cost  accounting.  Presumably,  the  former 
is  designed  to  set  forth  the  results  of  the 
operation  of  the  particular  business  as  it 
takes  its  place  in  the  general  economic 
scheme  of  things  while  the  latter  has  for  its 
purpose  the  development  of  certain  dis¬ 
tinctive  measures  of  processes,  products,  or 
activities.  It  might  be  said  that  cost  ac¬ 
counting  is  much  more  of  an  internal  prob¬ 
lem  than  is  the  general  or  financial  account¬ 
ing.  In  all  probability,  a  discussion  of  this 
distinction  could  go  on  almost  indefinitely 
without  any  very  scientific  distinction  hav- 
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ing  been  arrived  at.  The  financial,  the  mer¬ 
cantile  and  the  manufacturing  industries 
have  gone  forward  with  their  development 
of  accounting,  but  in  many  cases  the  real 
estate  owners  and  operators  have  not  used 
any  method  of  complete  record  keeping. 

Small  Units 

Although  the  rental-property  industry  is 
one  of  the  larger  industries  of  the  nation, 
it  is  made  up  essentially  of  very  small  in¬ 
dividual  units.  Although  the  total  national 
investment  in  housing  is  large,  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  each  dwelling  unit  is  relatively 
small.  Rental  property  is  an  inventory 
that  changes  its  character  very  slowly  and 
the  individual  property  often  outlives  its 
owner.  As  a  result  of  this  timing,  an  ap¬ 
praisal  technique  has  been  developed 
which  makes  some  attempt  to  evaluate  the 
“take”  that  can  reasonably  be  expected 
from  the  property.  The  amount  so  calcu¬ 
lated,  after  being  properly  discounted  from 
date  of  receipt  to  the  present  time  and 
after  allowance  has  been  made  for  neces¬ 
sary  expenses,  is  considered  the  present 
value  of  the  property.  Unfortunately,  this 
method  of  calculation  has  found  its  way  into 
the  accounting  for  rental  property  and  as 
a  result  the  clear-cut  distinctions  between 
capital  and  revenue  expenditures  and  be¬ 
tween  income  and  the  return  of  capital 
have  not  been  fully  recognized. 

The  studies  that  have  been  made  bring  to 
light  certain  weaknesses  in  the  record  keep¬ 
ing  for  rental  property  that  should  be  cor¬ 
rected  if  the  property  owner  is  going  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  facts  of  his  case  in  the  most  un¬ 
biased  manner  possible.  The  accounting 
activities  of  the  OflSce  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  cover  the  whole  range  of  industries, 
products,  and  services.  In  each  case  the  ac¬ 
countants  are  getting  information  to  show 
the  fairest  possible  cost  for  the  product  or 
the  service.  It  may  be  that  they  are  probing 
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for  the  cost  of  giant  castings  which  ulti* 
mately  find  their  way  into  fighting  ships  or 
they  may  he  attempting  to  establish  a  cost 
per  pound  for  dressed  chickens.  One  im¬ 
portant  factor  is  that  in  practically  every 
case  there  is  some  reasonably  tangible  way 
for  them  to  measure  that  cost  in  units.  We 
hesitate  to  accept  unit  costs  prepared  by 
any  industry  unless  the  over-all  figures  cov¬ 
ering  operations  and  the  data  on  produc¬ 
tion  are  sufficient  to  permit  the  careful 
examination  of  the  methods  used  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  those  unit  costs.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  when  there  are  sufficient  data  avail¬ 
able  to  permit  the  construction  of  a  unit- 
cost  figure,  such  a  figure  usually  is  resorted 
to  in  the  final  analysis  as  an  expression  of 
current  cost.  This  unit  cost  may  be  a  figure 
for  a  completed  machine  of  some  type,  for 
a  completed  garment  or  for  a  gross  of  some 
article.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  as  so  much  per  pound,  per  ton,  per 
barrel,  per  bushel,  or  per  yard. 

Standards  of  Measurement 

In  the  housing  field  there  is  no  generally 
acceptable  unit  of  measurement.  The 
measures  which  have  been  used  include  the 
room,  the  dwelling  unit,  floor  space,  rent¬ 
able  floor  space  and  cubic  content.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these,  the  figures  for  each  of  the 
expenses  are  sometimes  expressed  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  rental  income.  The  Office  of  Ac¬ 
counting  Service  has  examined  all  of  these 
and  has  found  from  bitter  experience  that 
there  is  no  unit  of  measurement  in  this  field 
that  may  be  accepted  as  reliable.  Not  only 
is  it  true  that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
determination  of  these  factors  as  to  various 
buildings,  but  in  many  cases  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  just  not  available.  At  an  earlier 
date,  some  of  the  analyses  were  made  to 
include  the  percentage  figures  for  each  ex¬ 
pense  item.  Experience  showed  that  this 
was  not  useful.  There  is  no  attempt  made 


to  reduce  the  figures  to  a  common  de¬ 
nominator;  for  experience  has  shown  that 
it  is  impossible  tp  develop  a  denominator 
that  is  sufficiently  common  to  be  trust¬ 
worthy.  Even  with  the  room  as  a  unit, 
there  is  not  enough  agreement  on  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  to  permit  its  use  without  the 
acceptance  of  certain  qualifications  regard¬ 
ing  the  validity  of  the  final  summaries. 

A  great  mass  of  the  accounting  records 
for  rental  properties  that  do  exist  are  on  a 
cash-receipts  and  -disbursements  basis. 
Such  accounting  methods  consider  as  in¬ 
come  the  payments  received  and  consider 
as  expense  the  payments  made,  providing 
they  apply  to  the  operation  of  the  property. 
In  most  cases  there  is  no  attempt  made  to 
prorate  income  and  expense  items  to  the 
periods  to  which  they  properly  apply.  As  a 
result,  both  incomes  and  expenses  of  rental 
properties  have  a  strong  tendency  to  col¬ 
lect  in  certain  time  areas  with  consequent 
misallotment  of  the  income  and  expense 
recorded  for  the  property.  For  instance,  the 
entire  premium  of  a  three-year  insurance 
policy  may  be  charged  to  the  month  in 
which  it  was  paid.  Those  using  the  cash- 
receipts  and  -disbursements  method  in 
property  management  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  pay  little  attention  to  recording  the 
function  for  which  the  funds  were  spent. 
The  accountant  attempting  to  find  the  cor¬ 
rect  cost  experience  for  a  property  is  often 
forced  to  analyze  cancelled  checks  and  to 
determine  what  functions  were  performed 
by  the  man  to  whom  the  check  was  written. 

Cost  Studies 

In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  both 
owners  and  operators  have  seemed  loath  to 
give  out  any  figures  concerning  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  their  properties.  In  no  other  in¬ 
dustry  will  one  find  such  a  general  separa¬ 
tion  of  owner  and  manager.  The  owner  of 
the  rental  property  often  lives  in  an  en- 
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tirely  different  city  from  the  one  where  his 
property  is  located,  simply  because  he  and 
his  business  are  more  mobile  than  the 
property  itself.  For  this  reason,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  find  a  complete  set  of  ac¬ 
counting  records  for  the  property.  Even 
though  the  accounting  records  may  be 
judged  as  good  by  present  standards  in  the 
industry,  the  records  of  cash  receipts  and 
disbursements  for  the  property  usually 
show  nothing  whatever  in  the  way  of  finan¬ 
cial  expenses  and  depreciation.  These  fac¬ 
tors  have  made  it  very  difficult  for ‘the  Rent 
Accounting  Section  to  secure  accurate  in¬ 
formation  on  operating  experience  and  to 
present  to  the  Rent  Department  of  O.P.A. 
what  the  Office  of  Accounting  Service  con¬ 
siders  a  fair  and  unbiased  picture  of  the 
operations  of  the  rental  property  in  the 
various  cities  studied.  As  a  result  of  the 
many  difficulties,  the  cost  studies  prepared 
by  the  Rent  Accounting  Section  have  in  gen¬ 
eral  shown  net  income  before  depreciation 
and  interest  not  because  of  some  policy  de¬ 
cision  to  show  net  income  in  this  fashion, 
but  for  the  single  reason  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  secure  any  interest  or  depre¬ 
ciation  figures  which  can  be  considered  at 
all  trustworthy.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
question  of  how  to  measure  hardship  in  re¬ 
quests  for  individual  rent  adjustments  came 
up,  the  Office  of  Accounting  Service  at  first 
advised  the  Rent  Department  that  hard¬ 
ship  should  be  measured  after  deducting  all 
expenses,  including  interest,  from  gross  in¬ 
come.  However,  the  leading  associations 
representing  the  owners  and  managers  of 
property  went  on  record  requesting  the 
Rent  Department  of  O.P.A.  to  eliminate  in¬ 
terest  from  the  statement  of  income  and  ex¬ 
pense,  and  the  Office  of  Accounting  Service 
then  recommended  that  the  accounting  for 
these  adjustments  be  done  on  that  basis. 
The  property  management  people  believe 
that  a  more  realistic  comparison  of  operat¬ 


ing  expenses  and  taxes  can  be  obtained  by 
the  exclusion  of  interest  from  the  compu¬ 
tations.  It  is  also  held  that  failure  to  elim¬ 
inate  interest  would  penalize  the  operator 
who  seeks  to  reduce  his  debt.  We  agree 
with  this  position  but  we  hope  that  the 
reason  for  the  exclusion  of  interest  will  be 
understood  by  the  petitioner. 

As  the  petitions  for  adjustment  are  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Rent  Department  and  it  is  de¬ 
termined  that  the  rents  are  not  already  at 
the  levels  prevailing  for  comparable  dwell¬ 
ings,  petitions  will  be  turned  over  to  ac¬ 
counting  for  examination.  The  account¬ 
ant  will  examine  the  figures  submitted  by 
the  petitioner  and,  if  necessary,  will  secure 
any  supporting  data  that  he  can  find.  The 
petition  form  provides  for  the  listing  of  in¬ 
come  and  expenses  for  the  three  years  of 
the  so-called  base  period.  These  three 
years  must  precede  the  rent-freeze  date. 
They  may  be  submitted  either  on  a 
calendar-year  basis  or  on  a  fiscal-year  basis, 
whichever  is  more  convenient  for  the  peti¬ 
tioner.  For  comparison'  with  these  base- 
period  figures,  a  one-year  current  period 
will  be  used.  For  this  current  period,  the 
petitioner  has  the  option  of  submitting 
figures  for  a  calendar  year  under  rent  con¬ 
trol;  for  a  fiscal  year  under  rent  control, 
provided  he  keeps  his  records  on  a  fiscal- 
year  basis  and  has  used  a  fiscal  year  in  the 
base  period;  or  for  the  most  recent  12 
months  under  rent  control  prior  to  the  date 
of  his  petition. 

The  accountant  will  examine  the  income 
and  expenses  stated  by  the  petitioner  and 
will  inquire  into  their  distribution  for  the 
periods  concerned. 

Determine  Actual  Cost 

In  aU  cases,  the  accountant  is  primarily 
interested  in  seeing  that  the  figures  in  the 
petition  are  based  upon  actual  costs  in¬ 
curred  and  are  not  built  up  on  the  basis  of 
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prices  for  materials  and  labor.  In  other 
words,  if  payroll  for  the  current  period  as 
against  the  base  period  has  actually  in¬ 
creased  labor  cost  by  25  per  cent,  this  in¬ 
crease  will  be  accepted.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  wage  rates  have  gone  up  25  per  cent  but 
fewer  people  are  employed  by  the  property, 
as  much  as  25  per  cent  increase  will  not  be 
allowed.  If  it  is  found  that  the  expenses 
submitted  by  the  petitioner  have  not  been 
properly  allocated  to  the  periods  receiving 
the  benefit,  the  accountant  will  adjust  the 
figures  so  that  they  apply  to  the  proper 
periods.  After  he  has  examined,  verified 
and,  if  necessary,  has  adjusted  the  figures 
submitted  for  the  base  period  and  those  for 
the  current  period,  he  will  determine  what 
the  adjusted  net  income  before  interest  is 
for  each  of  the  periods.  If  he  finds  that  the 
net  income  before  interest  for  the  current 
period  is  less  than  that  for  the  base  period, 
he  will  show  in  his  report  that  hardship 
exists  to  the  extent  of  the  excess  of  the  base- 
period  net  income  before  interest  over  the 
current-period  net  income  before  interest. 

After  the  accountant  has  concluded  that 
hardship  exists,  he  will  next  examine  the 
expenses  as  he  has  accepted  them.  If  he 
finds  that  this  hardship  has  resulted  from  a 
substantial  and  unavoidable  increase  in 
property  taxes  and  operating  expenses,  he 
w'ill  show  this  fact  in  his  written  report  to 
the  Rent  Department.  In  other  words,  if 
the  substantial  hardship  shown  by  a  de¬ 
crease  in  net  income  before  interest  has  been 
the  result  of  decreased  gross  income,  the 
petitioner  is  not  entitled  to  an  adjustment. 
If  the  figures  as  accepted  show  that  the  de¬ 
crease  in  net  income  before  interest  has 
been  caused  by  a  substantial  increase  in 
property  taxes  and  operating  expenses,  then 
the  report  on  his  case  will  show  the  amount 
of  such  increase  in  expenses.  If  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  adjust  any  of  the  figures  presented 
by  the  petitioner,  the  report  made  by  the 


accountant  to  the  Rent  Department  will 
show  not  only  the  hardship,  that  is,  the 
amount  of  the  increase  in  property  taxes  and 
operating  expenses,  but  also  the  adjust¬ 
ments  that  were  made  in  the  petitioner’s 
figures.  In  other  words,  the  report  of  the 
accountant  will  shoiv  both  the  figures  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  petitioner  and  the  figures  as 
finally  determined  by  the  accountant;  and 
if  there  are  any  differences  between  the  two 
figures,  a  detailed  analysis  of  these  differ¬ 
ences  will  be  presented.  Also  the  account¬ 
ant  will  compute  5  per  cent  of  the  scheduled 
rent  for  the  property  and  include  this  figure 
in  his  report;  for  the  regulations  provide 
that  the  hardship  must  be  equal  to  approxi¬ 
mately  5  per  cent  of  scheduled  rent  before 
it  can  be  considered  substantial. 

Use  of  Income  Tax  Files 

Income  tax  returns  may  be  called  for  by 
the  accountant  to  substantiate  some  of  the 
cost  items  shown.  In  general,  the  account¬ 
ant  will  be  guided  by  income  tax  practices 
although  he  will  not  accept  the  straight 
cash  method  of  accounting  for  income  and 
expenses.  There  will  be  cases  where 
figures  accepted  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  may  not  be  acceptable  to  O.P.A. 
As  an  illustration,  a  case  may  be  cited  in 
which  depreciation  has  been  charged  for  a 
number  of  years  for  tax  purposes  at  2  per 
cent  per  year  until  recently  when  it  was 
found  that  this  rate  was  too  low,  and  to 
correct  this  error  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  permitted  depreciation  to  be 
charged  at  6  per  cent.  The  O.P.A.  account¬ 
ant  will  examine  such  a  case  and,  finding 
that  depreciation  should  be,  say,  4  per  cent 
will  include  a  4  per  cent  charge  instead  of 
the  6  per  cent  currently  permitted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  for  tax  purposes  the 
property  and  its  operation  are  considered 
from  a  longtime  point  of  view.  The  O.P.A. 
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accountant  is  examining  three  specific 
years  of  the  base  period  and  a  one-year  cur¬ 
rent  period  and  he  must  be  sure  that  in¬ 
come  and  expenses  for  these  periods  set 
forth  the  results  of  operations  adequately 
and  fairly  for  the  very  years  under  review. 
For  this  reason,  he  makes  certain  that  the 
proper  allocations  have  been  made  to  the 
appropriate  time  periods. 

What  Is  Deferred  Maintenance? 

Questions  are  going  to  come  up  concern¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  deferred  maintenance. 
A  deferred  maintenance  item  is  one  that  is 
postponed  at  the  present  time  with  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  the  repair  or  replacement 
will  be  made  at  a  later  date.  Those  items 
usually  discussed  under  the  subject  of  de¬ 
ferred  maintenance  are  in  reality  of  three 
general  types. 

1.  Maintenance  items  now  postponed 
thnt  do  not  have  to  be  made  good  in 
the  future. 

All  maintenance  expenses  incurred  to 
increase  marketability  are  of  this  type.  If, 
under  normal  conditions,  it  was  necessary 
to  decorate  a  dwelling  unit  once  each 
year  to  maintain  occupancy,  and  under 
the  present  rental  market  it  need  not  be 
redecorated  to  secure  tenants,  there  is  no 
element  of  deferred  maintenance.  The 
dwelling  unit  does  not  have  to  be  deco¬ 
rated  four  times  at  the  end  of  four  years. 

2.  Maintenance  items  now  postponed 
that  must  be  made  good  in  equal 
amount  in  the  future. 

There  are  many  items  of  maintenance 
that  can  be  postponed  almost  indefinitely 
without  seriously  affecting  the  rentability 
of  the  dwelling  unit  in  a  market  like  the 
present  one.  An  example  of  this  type  of 
item  is  a  baseboard  that  should  be  re¬ 
placed  although  its  absence  constitutes 
no  danger  to  the  occupants  of  the 
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property.  Broken  locks  on  inside  doors 
and  cracked  plaster  are  other  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  service  rendered  by  the  dwell¬ 
ing  unit  may  not  be  as  good,  but  there  is 
no  difference  that  could  be  called  sub¬ 
stantial  and  in  a  rental  market  in  which 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  housing  it  is 
possible  to  postpone  the  repair.  Given 
equal  prices  and  labor  rates  when  the  re¬ 
pair  is  finally  made,  the  cost  at  that  time 
will  be  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  made 
immediately.  There  is  no  reason  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  such  a  future  repair  in  present 
cost.  Only  when  such  repairs  are  ac¬ 
tually  made  during  the  period  under  con¬ 
sideration  can  they  be  included  as  a  cost. 

3.  Maintenance  items  now  postponed 
that  must  be  made  good  in  more  than 
equal  amount  in  the  future. 

Damage  such  as  broken  windows  and 
leaky  roofs  has  cumulative  effects.  If  the 
repair  or  replacement  is  not  made  at  the 
present  time  the  amount  of  damage  will 
increase  and,  when  the  repair  is  ulti¬ 
mately  made,  the  cost  will  be  greater. 
This  type  of  postponed  repair  may  justify 
some  provision  in  current  costs  but  prob¬ 
ably  such  an  adjustment  should  take 
place  through  the  depreciation  rate. 
Studies  made  of  the  operating  experience 
of  the  thousands  of  dwelling  units  ex¬ 
amined  by  O.P.A.  aecountants  and  of  the 
operating  experience  figures  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Administration  show  that 
this  kind  of  maintenance  constitutes  a 
very  small  part  of  the  total. 

O.P.A.  accountants  will  not  provide  for 
deferred  maintenance  as  such  in  their  state¬ 
ment  of  costs,  but  they  will  do  everything 
possible  to  set  forth  clearly  the  cost  factors 
as  they  are  and  their  incidence  in  the 
periods  under  review. 

Owners  or  managers  of  rental  structures 
are  constantly  raising  the  problem  of  the 
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increasing  cost  of  supplying  labor  and  serv* 
ices,  but  the  cost  and  operating  data  col¬ 
lected  almost  invariably  show  that  there  is 
no  substantial  increase  in  over-all  operat¬ 
ing  cost.  A  proper  understanding  of  this 
discrepancy  is  essential.  The  facts  seem  to 
be  that  each  particular  unit  of  supply, 
labor,  or  service  that  must  be  purchased  by 
the  management  of  the  building  must  be 
acquired  at  a  cost  increase  over  prior 
periods.  However,  the  normal  amount  of 
application  of  these  items  has  not  con¬ 
tinued  into  the  present  time  for  two 
reasons.  It  is  often  impossible  to  procure 
these  services  and  also  the  improved  rental 
position  of  properties  generally  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  supply  them  in  order  to 
hold  up  the  rental  market  for  the  building. 
The  latter  is  a  further  expression  of  the 
position  sometimes  taken  by  owners  of 
rental  properties  of  not  putting  any  more 
into  the  building  than  is  essential  to  main¬ 
tain  its  earning  power.  The  net  result  of  all 
this  is  that  although  these  cost  and  expense 
items  are  increasing  in  individual  amounts, 
there  are  fewer  of  them  being  applied.  The 
over-all  total  cost  seldom  increases.  A  net 
reduction  is  often  shown. 

Burden  of  Proof 

In  all  petitions  for  relief  from  hardship, 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  petitioner.  A 
strict  interpretation  of  this  policy  necessi¬ 
tates  the  keeping  of  more  complete  records 
on  rental  housing  than  are  now  kept  by 
many  members  of  the  industry.  It  means 
that  before  O.P.A.  can  make  adjustments 
for  single-family  houses  and  other  small 
structures  some  system  of  accounts  will  have 
to  be  developed  to  set  forth  the  results  of 
operation  in  reasonably  complete  form.  It 
is  usual  to  hold  fast  to  this  policy  in  the  case 
of  petitions  for  adjustment  under  price 
regulations;  for  the  companies  and  indus¬ 
tries  seeking  price  adjustments  have  gener- 
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ally  been  accustomed  to  some  type  of  ac¬ 
counting  records.  In  the  case  of  rental 
housing,  the  same  basic  policy  applies;  but 
the  O.P.A.  accountant  will  look  at  the  prob¬ 
lem  realistically  and  will  recognize  that  he 
is  working  with  an  industry  that  is  subject 
to  the  accounting  problems  mentioned  ear¬ 
lier  in  this  article.  He  will  understand  that, 
even  though  complete  accounting  systems 
are  desirable  and  in  many  cases  absolutely 
necessary,  the  case  at  hand  comes  from  an 
industry  in  which  he  must  build  his  ac¬ 
counting  figures  from  whatever  reasonable 
evidence  is  submitted  by  the  petitioner.  A 
great  many  petitions  will  get  into  his  hands 
that  represent  an  honest  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  petitioner  to  submit  evidence  that  an 
adjustment  is  justified  but  on  which  there 
is  inadequate  accounting  information.  In 
such  cases  the  accountant  will  work  with 
the  materials  available  and  from  these  ma¬ 
terials  will  develop  the  clearest  statement 
possible  of  incomes  and  expenses  for  both 
the  base  and  current  periods. 

The  O.P.A.  accountant  must  he  looked 
upon,  in  his  role  of  examining  petitions  for 
adjustment,  as  one  interested  only  in  mak¬ 
ing  an  accounting  determination  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  correct  statement  of  incomes  and 
expenses  for  both  the  Rent  Department  of 
O.P.A.  and  the  petitioner.  The  accountant 
in  examining  the  cases  will  not  be  at  all 
concerned  about  the  comparison  of  rent 
currently  charged  with  that  for  a  compa¬ 
rable  type  of  dwelling  unit.  This  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  determined  by  the  Rent  Depart¬ 
ment.  Neither  is  the  accountant  interested 
in  whether  an  adjustment  is  granted  or  de¬ 
nied.  He  has  no  interest  in  policy  deter¬ 
mination  in  such  cases.  When  he  makes  his 
analysis  of  the  case  and  turns  over  the  ac¬ 
counting  report  to  the  Rent  Department, 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  case  is  closed. 
Final  decision  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
area  rent  director,  who  will  take  into  con- 
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sideration  the  figures  developed  by  the  ac¬ 
countant.  However,  the  area  rent  director 
can  explain  the  case  to  the  petitioner  better 
when  an  accounting  report  written  in  the 
manner  previously  discussed  is  available. 
The  analysis  will  be  available  in  as  simple 
statements  as  the  accountant  can  supply. 

An  Adequate  Report 

An  adequate  accounting  report  on  the 
case  should  permit  a  representative  of  the 
area  rent  office  and  the  petitioner  or  his 
agent  to  discuss  the  case  intelligently  and, 
if  there  has  been  sufficient  information 
available  for  the  accountant  to  make  a  real¬ 
istic  determination,  it  should  be  possible  for 
both  the  representative  of  the  Rent  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  petitioner  to  get  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  status  of  the  case  and 
for  them  to  come  to  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
on  whether  the  requested  adjustment  of 
rent  is  justified. 

The  accountant  will  be  extremely  care¬ 
ful  to  safeguard  the  case  against  a  decision 
based  upon  statements  showing  expenses 
that  are  inflated  by  inclusion  of  a  number 
of  improper  items.  In  few  other  industries 
is  it  possible  to  control  the  timing  of  the 
outlay  as  much  as  in  property  management. 
However,  any  adequate  statement  of  the 
costs  incurred  must  show  both  incomes  and 
expenses  for  the  periods  to  which  they  ac¬ 
tually  apply.  In  the  long  run  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  both  O.P.A.  and  the  petitioner 
to  avoid  an  overloading  of  expenses  and  to 
make  a  correct  apportionment  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  actually  incurred. 

The  rent  regulations  provide  that  the  area 
rent  director  may  review  the  case  at  any 
time  after  an  adjustment  has  been  made. 
Presumably  this  review  will  call  for  re¬ 
examination  of  the  accounting  data  already 
studied  by  the  accountant  and,  also,  ex¬ 
amination  of  new  data  to  be  requested  at 
that  time.  Should  the  case  be  reopened  by 


the  area  rent  director,  it  will  mean  that  an 
accounting  examination  must  be  made  to 
bring  the  former  study  up  to  date.  The 
techniques  employed  in  such  a  case  would 
be  identical  with  those  employed  when  the 
case  was  first  submitted. 

Although  the  Rent  Department  has  not 
previously  undertaken  to  make  individual 
rent  adjustments  on  the  basis  of  c«Kts,  it 
has  had  the  obligation  when  conditions 
warranted  to  make  adjustments  for  defense- 
rental  areas  as  a  whole.  The  rent  cost  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  Office  of  Accounting  Service  have 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  made  as  a 
basis  for  determinations  by  the  Rent  De¬ 
partment  concerning  the  over-all  cost  posi¬ 
tion  in  defense-rental  areas.  The  increase 
in  expenses  in  many  cases  has  been  more 
than  offset  by  increased  rental  income  aris¬ 
ing  mainly  from  increased  occupancy.  Al¬ 
though  the  over-all  position  has  been  such 
that  it  did  not  justify  an  increase  in  the 
area  rent  ceilings  on  the  basis  of  increased 
operating  costs,  undoubtedly  the  individual 
properties  that  make  up  the  study  in  any 
one  city  include  those  that  have  had  an  in¬ 
crease  in  expenses  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  rental  income  as  well  as  those 
that  have  been  more  fortunate.  The  pro¬ 
vision  for  individual  adjustments  extends 
the  cost  adjustments  from  the  defense- 
rental  area  to  the  individual  property  but 
in  so  doing  it  requires  O.P.A.  to  do  a  tre¬ 
mendous  processing  job  of  which  a  large 
part  is  necessarily  accounting  analysis. 
The  O.P.A.  accountant  will  not  take  the 
position  that  records  presented  with  a 
petition  for  rent  adjustment  must  be  in 
perfect  and  detailed  accounting  form. 
Of  course  any  improvement  in  real-estate 
record  keeping  will  not  only  benefit  prop¬ 
erty  owners  and  managers  but  will  also  aid 
us  in  our  efforts  to  make  all  actions  of  the 
O.P.A.  concerning  rent  cases  as  fair  and 
efficient  as  possible. 


True  Worth 

Appraisal  of  Single  Family  Residences 

By  Fred  L.  Chapman,  C.P.M. 

This  is  no  horseback  appraisal.  This  is  a  straight  forward,  hard  hitting, 
detailed  appraisal  which  takes  into  consideration  every  item  related  to 
values.  This  is  the  type  of  knowledge,  which  if  used,  makes  a  property 
manager  a  professional  man.  What  do  you  do  when  you  are  faced  with 
a  similar  problem,  and  if  you  do  not  arrive  at  rentals  in  this  manner,  how 
do  you  decide?  Upon  what  grounds  do  you  base  your  judgment? 


The  rental  of  a  single  family  dwelling 
for  the  proper  amount  is  quite  as  important 
to  a  landlord  as  the  proper  price  of  such  a 
residence  is  to  a  seller.  The  purpose  of  ap¬ 
praisal  is  to  determine  the  price  which  a 
well  informed  buyer  acting  intelligently, 
voluntarily,  and  without  necessity,  would 
be  warranted  in  paying  for  the  property, 
and  which  a  well  informed  seller,  acting  in¬ 
telligently,  voluntarily,  and  without  neces¬ 
sity,  would  be  warranted  in  accepting,  and 
also  to  determine  the  proper  rental. 

In  the  appraisal  of  any  property  it  is 
necessary,  (1)  to  secure  your  data;  (2)  to 
organize  and  classify  it;  (.3)  to  use  the  per¬ 
tinent  and  important  data  in  the  proper 
approaches  to  your  final  value  figure.  The 
three  approaches  most  commonly  U8e<l  are; 

A.  Reproduction  Cost  Approach 

B.  Income  or  Capitalization  Approach 

C.  Comparison  Approach. 

You  may  supplement  these  three  ap¬ 
proaches  and  their  figures  by  two  other  fig¬ 
ures; 

1.  The  owner’s  value  of  the  property 

2.  The  tax  assessor’s  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

It  is  wise  to  consider  them  all  in  the  final 
step  of  fixing  the  value  figure  that  will  be 
placed  in  the  appraisal  report  as  the  value 
of  the  property  to  which  you  are  going  to 
sign  your  name.  On  this  final  report  you 


stake  your  reputation  as  an  appraiser. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  we  are 
going  to  appraise  a  single  family,  five  room, 
frame  bungalow  in  a  town  of  about  15,000 
people,  located  within  50  miles  of  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina,  which  town  we  shall 
call  Grand  Junction.  This  house  is  located 
at  1586  Murray  Avenue  in  Grand  Junction. 

In  gathering  data,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  subject  breaks  down  into 
economic,  political,  and  social  conditions 
affecting  the  world,  the  United  States, 
the  region,  the  state,  the  city,  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  the  property.  You,  of  course, 
realize  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  make 
a  collection  of  data  covering  any  one  of 
these  subdivisions  the  day  you  visit  a  prop¬ 
erty  to  appraise  it.  The  point  is  that  in 
order  to  secure  such  information  you  must 
study  and  read,  every  day,  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity,  every  item  that  would  come  under 
these  headings.  This  must  be  done  if  you 
wish  to  be  a  first  class,  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent  appraiser.  It  is  customary  in  making 
an  appraisal,  for  either  rental  or  sale  pur¬ 
poses,  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  recording  of  factual  data  con¬ 
cerning  the  property  itself. 

Lot 

We  find  from  the  plot  book  and  verify  it, 
that  the  size  of  the  lot  is  50  x  150;  that  it 
is  one  foot  above  grade,  sloping  gently  to 
the  rear.  There  is  a  heavy  growth  of  grass. 
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We  are  advised  that  there  is  no  quicksand 
or  rock,  hut  a  heavy  clay  suh-soil.  The 
street  in  front  is  a  50  foot  street,  recently 
paved,  and  having  such  improvements  as 
water,  sewer,  gas,  and  sidewalk.  In  the 
rear  are  the  telephone  and  electric  power 
lines  giving  service  to  the  subject  property. 
There  is  no  alley.  There  are  four  trees  on 
the  lot,  one  of  which  is  a  wild  plum  tree. 
There  is  some  nice  shruhhery  around  the 
house  in  front,  and  several  flower  heds,  and 
a  small  10  x  15  foot  vegetable  garden  in  the 
rear.  There  is  a  woven  wire  fence  along  the 
rear  of  the  lot.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
property  is  a  hedge,  which,  however,  is  on 
the  neighbor's  land.  A  gravel  driveway 
along  the  south  line  of  the  property  is 
shared  jointly  by  the  neighbor  to  the  south. 
This  driveway  runs  back  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  depth  of  the  lot  and  branches  off'  on 
to  the  subject  property  for  about  20  feet. 
No  garage  has  been  built  back  there,  but 
there  is  ample  room  for  one.  Similar  prop¬ 
erties  in  the  neighborhood  have  one  car 
garages.  This  is  a  good  lot. 

From  this  brief  description  you  can  see 
we  are  first  interested  in  the  size  of  the  lot, 
its  topography,  its  improvements,  and  the 
surrounding  street  improvements. 

House 

The  house  itself  comes  next  under  the 
sciutiny  of  the  appraiser.  This  is  a  story 
and  a  half,  frame,  white,  colonial  type  bun¬ 
galow  with  brick  foundation,  without  a 
basement;  wood  shingle  siding,  back  of 
which  the  owner  informs  us,  is  ordinary 
building  tar  paper.  The  size  of  the  house 
on  the  ground  is  30'  6"  wide;  35'  on  one 
side,  31'  on  the  other;  the  jog  being  4'  deep 
and  17'  6"  long.  A  floor  plan  showing  the 
room  size  is  attached  to  the  appraisal  report 
and  shows  the  living  room  13'  x  17';  oile 
bedroom  10'  x  13',  another  12'  x  12';  a 
kitchen  10'  x  12';  a  dining  room  11'  x  12'; 


bath  8'  X  6'6",  with  an  interior  hall,  giving 
access  from  the  living  room  and  kitchen  into 
the  bedrooms  and  bath  without  going 
through  any  other  rooms. 

This  property,  on  these  figures,  checks 
out  showing  1054  square  feet  and  15,502 
cubic  feet  of  space.  There  is  a  porch  7'  x  14' 
on  the  north  side,  which  is  screened  with 
black  wire  screening.  The  house  has  a  com¬ 
position,  fireproof  roof.  The  floors  are  all 
hard  wood  with  the  exception  of  the  kitchen 
which  is  soft  wood  with  good  linoleum  cov¬ 
ering.  The  bathroom  has  a  tile  floor.  The 
walls  are  plastered  on  wood  lath.  There  is 
ample  closet  space  in  the  two  bedrooms. 
There  is  a  brick  fireplace  in  the  living  room. 
Modest  priced  electric  light  fixtures 
throughout,  with  one  or  two  floor  plugs  in 
each  room.  All  rooms  are  papered  with  low 
price  paper,  but  in  subdued  tones  and  very 
attractive.  The  floors  are  varnished  and  in 
good  condition,  as  is  the  woodwork,  which 
is  all  soft  wood  and  has  been  painted  white. 
The  hardware  is  good  although  not  expen¬ 
sive.  The  attic  has  been  insulated  with  two 
inches  of  rock  wool.  The  bathroom  is 
equipped  with  Standard  Sanitary  Fixtures, 
all  of  the  latest  design  but  inexpensive.  The 
kitchen  sink  is  the  same.  All  the  rooms  are 
heated  by  gas  heaters,  built  in  the  wall,  with 
the  exception  of  the  kitchen. 

This  house  is  two  years  old ;  has  recently 
been  painted,  both  inside  and  out,  papered, 
varnished,  and  is  in  good  condition.  This 
is  likewise  true  of  the  electric,  plumbing, 
and  heating  equipment.  There  has  been  u 
slight  cracking  of  the  plaster  in  one  corner 
of  the  right  rear  bedroom,  due  to  a  settling 
of  the  foundation.  Several  of  the  rooms 
show  a  slight  shrinkage  along  the  line  be¬ 
tween  the  baseboard  and  the  floor.  From 
this  description,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  house  is  fairly  well  built,  but  not 
of  the  best  materials.  There  was  also  some 
“cutting  of  comers”  in  using  green  or  partly 
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green  lumber  in  the  studs.  It  is  a  good, 
average  house. 

House  Reproduction  Cost 

In  checking  appraisal  files  on  cost  data 
in  the  office,  and  in  discussions  with  contrac* 
tors,  we  estimate  that  it  would  cost  to  build 
this  house  today  (July  20,  1939)  $2.82  a 
square  foot  or  .192  per  cubic  foot.  This 
shows  a  reproduction  cost  of  $2,975.  In 
this  neighborhood  it  is  fair  to  assume  a  use¬ 
ful,  economic  and  physical  life  of  forty  (40) 
years.  Using  straight  line  depreciation  of 
2.5  per  cent  a  year,  for  two  years,  results  in 
a  depreciation  of  5  per  cent  or  approxi¬ 
mately  $150.  Deducting  this  depreciation 
from  the  $2,975  leaves  us  with  the  present 
day  figure  on  the  house  of  $2,825. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  study  the  matter 
of  arriving  at  a  value  from  a  capitalization 
standpoint  in  the  use  of  the  annuity  theory 
rather  than  taking  straight  line  deprecia¬ 
tion.  Under  that  theory,  figure  the  net  in¬ 
come,  estimate  the  time  over  which  this  in¬ 
come  will  be  paid  and  then  determine  from 
the  Hoskold  or  Inwood  tables  the  value  to 
an  investor  of  that  money  and  the  return  of 
his  principal  over  that  period  of  time.  Many 
prefer  that  method,  but  in  appraising 
smaller  houses  the  straight  line  deprecia¬ 
tion  method  works  out  satisfactorily. 

Highest  and  Best  Use 

In  view  of  the  residential  development  in 
this  neighborhood  and  the  direction  and 
rate  of  growth ;  the  location  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  section  and  the  location  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  district;  the  railroad  and  the  arterial 
highway,  this  property  is  developed  to  its 
highest  and  best  use  as  a  modest  priced, 
single  family  residence. 

Lot  Value 

Upon  inquiry  from  the  occupant,  who  is 
the  owner  of  the  property,  and  a  check  of 


the  abstract  of  title,  which  we  were  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have,  and  thus  did  not 
have  to  consult  the  records  in  the  Register 
of  Deeds  office  in  the  Court  House,  we  know 
that  this  lot  cost  $400,  two  years  ago,  before 
the  street  was  paved.  Since  the  date  the  lot 
was  purchased,  ten  other  houses  have  been 
built  along  the  street  and  the  neighborhood 
is  now  practically  100  per  cent  built  up. 

A  half  block  down  the  street  is  a  lot  some¬ 
what  similar  to  this  one  upon  which  is  the 
sign  of  the  Smith  Realty  Company.  Upon 
calling  at  their  office  we  find  they  have  that 
lot  for  sale  for  $650,  but  think  that  the 
owner  would  take  $600  for  it.  Incidentally, 
this  neighborhood  is  comparable  to  one  on 
the  other  side  of  town,  and  we  find  little  to 
distinguish  the  two.  Recently  a  lot  sold 
through  another  office,  in  the  other  neigh¬ 
borhood,  for  $575.  In  view  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  street  and  the  neighborhood, 
the  present  day  fair  market  value  of  the  lot 
is  set  at  $600. 

Reproduction  Cost  Summary 

We  have  now  determined  the  value  of  the 
lot  at  $600.  We,  therefore,  can  sum  up  our 
figure  under  the  reproduction  approach  as 
follows: 

Lot  $600 

House  Reproduction  Cost  $2,975 
less  depreciation  150 

2,825 

Total  Reproduction  Cost, 
less  depreciation,  of  the 
entire  property  today  $3,425 

Capitalization  or  Income  Approach  and 
Rental  Value  Determination 

The  second  approach  is  the  Capitaliza¬ 
tion  or  Income  Approach.  This  is  when 
the  rental  value  is  determined.  Upon  in¬ 
quiry  from  the  owner  we  find  that  this  prop¬ 
erty  was  rented  furnished,  for  $55  a  month 
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for  three  months  to  a  young  dentist  who  had 
just  moved  into  the  town.  Appraisers  gen¬ 
erally  deduct  $5.00 — $7.50 — $10.00  for  ren¬ 
tal  of  the  furniture,  depending  upon  its 
quality,  quantity,  condition,  price,  and 
prohahle  remaining  life.  As  we  are  apprais¬ 
ing  real  estate,  we  will  not  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  the  appraisal  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  hut  simply  set  an  arbitrary  figure  of 
$10  in  this  case.  Deducting  this  $10  from 
the  $55  leaves  us  $45  as  the  rental  income 
per  month  of  the  house  alone,  during  the 
three  month  period. 

In  one  real  estate  office  we  find  a  five  year 
old  bungalow  for  rent  at  $42.50.  It  is  lo¬ 
cated  two  blocks  away  and  perhaps  a  little 
closer  to  town.  It  provides  about  the  same 
quality  of  accommodations.  Upon  inquiry 
from  the  Smith  Realty  Company  we  find 
they  have  rented  a  similar  bungalow,  but 
with  one  more  bedroom,  for  $50,  located  in 
this  same  neighborhood.  We  appear  to 
have  checked  only  two  other  similar  prop¬ 
erties  and  of  these,  one  is  20  and  the  other 
25  years  old,  both  in  good  condition,  but 
located  in  not  quite  as  good  neighborhood. 
They  rent  for  $30  per  month. 

We  feel  that  a  rental  of  $42.50,  or  a  total 
rental  per  year  of  $510,  is  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  for  this  property  in  this  neighborhood. 
To  arrive  at  the  net  income  we  deduct: 


Depreciation  $75.00 

Taxes  75.00 

Repairs  25.00 

Decorating,  painting  45.00 

Management  5  per  cent  or  25.50 

Vacancies  and  bad  debts 

10  per  cent  or  51.00 

Miscellaneous  and  Insurance  15.00 

Total  $311.50 


This  leaves  a  net  income  per  year  of 
$198.50. 

We  have  already  demonstrated  how  we 
arrived  at  the  depreciation  figure;  the  taxes 
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are  actual  and  have  been  checked  at  the 
court  house;  our  knowledge  of  political  and 
civic  conditions  in  this  town  leads  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  tax  rate  will  remain  fairly 
consistent,  the  taxes  therefore,  gradually 
reducing  as  the  building  ages;  painting  the 
exterior  every  four  years  and  repapering 
and  painting  the  interior  in  part  every  two 
years,  at  present  prices  for  materials  and 
labor,  will  work  out  approximately  $45,  re¬ 
pairs  have  been  estimated  by  virtue  of  our 
experience  in  handling  this  type  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  our  offices  over  a  period  of  years; 
10  per  cent  is  the  usual  allowance  for  bad 
debts  and  vacancies,  and  in  a  stable  town, 
such  as  this  one,  should  be  very  reasonable ; 
five  per  cent  is  the  management  fee  charged 
in  this  town  and  customary  for  some  years 
back;  miscellaneous  items  are  in  part  an 
estimate  but  can  be  justified  by  virtue  of 
our  experience  and  the  experience  of  other 
rental  managers  in  handling  this  type  of 
property  over  the  years. 

Capitalization  Rate  Selection 

Now  that  we  have  the  net  income  of  this 
property,  we  must  select  the  proper  capital¬ 
ization  rate  to  arrive  at  our  value  on  an 
income  basis.  Single  family  residences, 
very  properly,  because  of  the  greater  risk 
involved  in  having  only  one  unit  for  rent, 
bear  a  rather  high  capitalization  rate.  Long 
term  leases  on  the  very  best  business  prop¬ 
erty  carry  a  rate  of  around  4]^  or  5  per  cent 
as  a  general  thing,  -depending,  of  course, 
upon  the  condition  of  the  money  markets 
and  interest  rates  on  various  classes  of  se¬ 
curities.  Some  appraisers  adopt  what  is 
known  as  a  split  rate  in  all  types  of  prop¬ 
erty  capitalization.  For  example,  a  capi¬ 
talized  income  that  could  be  properly  at¬ 
tributed  to  tbe  land  at  6  per  cent  and  the 
building  at  8  per  cent.  On  low  priced  resi¬ 
dential  property,  I  see  no  need  for  split  rate 
value,  one  rate  can  be  used  for  the  problem. 
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A ppraisal  of  Single  Family  Residences 

As  most  property  is  rented  by  owners  who 
either  intend  to  sell  or  return  to  the  house, 
they  do  not  expect,  nor  do  they  receive,  as 
high  rent  as  they  logically  should,  on  single 
family  residences.  Most  owners  seem  to  be 
satisfied  to  receive  a  return  of  4  or  5  per 
cent  on  this  type  of  property,  and  this,  ap¬ 
parently  has  no  major  influence  on  the  sell¬ 
ing  price. 

We  shall,  therefore,  select  a  capitaliza¬ 
tion  rate  of  5  per  eent  for  this  home  in  this 
town.  Please  do  not  misunderstand  me  in 
the  selection  of  this  capitalization  rate,  be¬ 
cause  if  a  man  were  buying  this  property 
solely  for  rental  purposes,  he  would,  of 
necessity,  because  of  the  greater  risk  of  hav¬ 
ing  only  the  one  unit,  realize  a  return  of 
close  to  eight  per  cent.  Purehase  of  a  single 
family  residence  for  that  reason  is  the  ex¬ 
ception  and  not  the  rule.  This  type  of  prop¬ 
erty  is  almost  always  bought  for  use  as  a 
home  by  the  owner,  and  renting  it  is  an 
oecasional  circumstance  and  not  the  gen¬ 
eral  thing.  Capitalizing  the  net  income  of 
$198.50  at  5  per  cent  gives  us  a  figure, 
through  the  capitalization  approach  of 
$3,970.  (At  eight  per  cent — $2,481.25). 

Some  appraisers  will  eritieize  this  reason¬ 
ing  and  insist  upon  using  a  higher  capitali¬ 
zation  rate.  1  merely  point  out  my  reasons 
in  the  method  of  appraisal  used,  endeavor 
to  justify  them,  and  then  leave  it  to  you  to 
select  the  ideas  that  you  think  best  suited 
for  your  method  of  appraising. 

Comparison  Approach 

The  third  approach  is  the  eomparison 
approach.  The  owner  tells  us  that  he  paid 
$3,800  for  this  property  two  years  ago  from 
a  builder  who  builds  only  a  few  homes  each 
year.  A  similar  house,  directly  across  the 
street  which  has  just  been  completed,  sold 
for  $4,000.  We  find,  however,  on  checking 
this  house,  that  it  has  a  single  car  garage. 
We  know  of  a  sale  in  the  competitive  and 
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similar  neighborhood  on  the  other  side  of 
town,  of  a  house  one  year  old  with  a  little 
larger  living  room  that  sold  for  $3,650  a 
year  ago  and  is  now  being  olfered  for  sale  at 
$3,950. 

A  check  at  the  Smith  Real  Estate  Com- 
[)any  confirms  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
market  in  this  town,  although  rather  slow, 
for  such  houses  from  $3,500  to  $4,000.  A 
check  at  the  Jones  Mortgage  Company, 
which  operates  in  this  territory  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  towns,  discloses  that  these  five  and  six 
room  bungalows  in  towns  of  this  size  sell 
readily,  and  that  no  foreclosures  on  this 
type  of  property  are  listed.  The  check  at 
the  Register  of  Deeds  and  in  our  Real  Estate 
office  files,  on  the  foreclosure  records  for  the 
past  ten  years,  shows  that  foreclosures  have 
heen  decreasing  continually  since  1933.  A 
check  at  the  HOLC  office  discloses  that  their 
default  record  is  good;  that  older  proper¬ 
ties  which  they  have  acquired  and  rehabil¬ 
itated  containing  five  and  six  rooms,  sell 
readily  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,500 
to  $3,000. 

A  eall  at  the  First  National  Bank  discloses 
that  they  are  ready  to  loan  money  up  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  on  this 
type  of  property  under  the  FHA  Insured 
Mortgage  Plan.  The  Jones  Mortgage  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  a  correspondent  for  a  large 
life  insuranee  company  has  money  to  loan 
up  to  60  per  cent  on  their  own  plan  and  up 
to  80  per  eent  on  the  FHA  plan,  and  90  per 
cent  if  new  construction. 

It  is  apparent  from  all  of  these  inquiries 
that  this  type  of  property  has  a  good  market 
in  this  small  town  and  that  there  is  ample 
money  for  financing  sales.  It  would,  there¬ 
fore,  appear  that  the  property  could  be 
sold  for  $3,750 — $3,850  at  this  time. 


The  fourth  approach  is  the  owner’s  value 
of  the  property.  We  find  upon  inquiry 


Owner’s  Value 
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from  the  owner  that  his  value  is  $3,900,  and 
he  has  no  intention  of  selling  it  at  a  sacrifice. 
This  is  really  not  an  approach,  merely  an 
item  of  information.  It  is  proper  to  take 
this  into  consideration,  because  in  any  legal 
proceeding  and  in  most  courts,  there  are 
no  restrictions  upon  the  owner  testifying 
as  to  what,  in  his  own  opinion,  is  the  value 
of  his  property.  Thereafter  it  is  for  the 
jury  to  determine  what  in  their  opinion  is 
the  proper  value,  so  likewise  is  it  true  in  the 
case  of  an  appraiser  that  he,  in  the  final 
analysis,  determines  from  all  the  facts  what 
the  value  of  the  property  may  be  from 
either  a  sale  or  a  rental  standpoint. 

Tax  Assessor’s  Value 

The  fifth  and  last  approach  is  the  Tax 
Assessor’s  Value.  This  is  $3,000.  We  find 
upon  inquiry,  and  we  know  by  experience 
in  our  office,  that  his  figure  is  usually  20  per 
cent  low  on  the  newer  properties.  This  is 
merely  an  item  of  information.  Many  as¬ 
sessors  are  merely  political  appointees  and 
not  thoroughly  qualified  from  an  appraisal 
standpoint.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  of¬ 
fices  you  may  find  very  competent  engineer¬ 
ing,  real  estate  advice,  and  personnel.  As¬ 
sessors  generally  do  not  endeavor  to  follow 
the  abrupt  upswing  and  depressions  in  the 
real  estate  market.  They  have  an  entirely 
different  problem.  The  figures,  however, 
are  always  of  interest  and  many  times  of 
value.  We  now  have  figures  confronting 


us,  to  wit: 

Reproduction  Cost  $3,425 

Income  or  Capitalization  3,970 

Comparison  3,750 

Owner’s  Value  3,900 

Tax  Assessor’s  Value  3,000 


Before  the  fair  market  value  of  that 
property  can  be  determined,  we  must  con¬ 
sider  all  the  other  data  that  we  have  se¬ 
cured  on  the  various  governmental  subdi¬ 


visions,  such  as  neighborhood,  city,  region, 
state.  United  States  and  other  countries. 
Actually,  in  appraisal  procedure  you  will 
have  secured  this  information  either  prior 
to  going  to  the  subject  property  or  concur¬ 
rently  with  the  investigation  and  verifica¬ 
tion  of  the  data  which  we  have  discussed  al¬ 
ready,  but  it  would  be  simpler  and  more 
understandable  if  we  begin  with  the  lot. 

Neighborhood  (Development,  transporta¬ 
tion,  schools,  churches,  parks,  popula¬ 
tion,  types,  zoning,  stores,  nuisances) . 

This  neighborhood  is  on  the  south  side 
of  town  and  in  the  direction  in  which  most 
of  the  better  homes  have  been  built.  It 
adjoins  a  well  built-up  section,  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  is  also  fairly  well 
built  up.  Most  of  the  homes  have  been 
built  within  the  past  five  years.  They  range 
from  five  room  bungalows  to  two  story,  six 
and  seven  room  houses.  The  houses  are 
frame  or  brick;  they  are  all  built  along  con¬ 
servative  lines,  nothing  particularly  distinc¬ 
tive  about  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
particularly  modernistic  or  faddish  in  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  street  on  which  the  subject  property 
is  situated  crosses  the  main  street  running 
through  town  and  this  house  is  a  block  and 
a  half  away  from  it.  The  main  street  which 
is  paved  is  a  wide  arterial  highway,  carrying 
a  great  deal  of  traffic  into  Winston-Salem 
from  the  western  part  of  the  State.  This 
traffic  includes  not  only  the  usual  automo¬ 
biles,  but  busses,  and  a  great  many  trucks. 
There  is  much  night  traffic  on  this  highway. 
There  are  public  electric  lights  on  each 
corner.  There  are  shade  trees  along  the 
streets.  This  was  a  small  subdivision 
which  started  some  time  ago  but  has  only 
recently  developed.  There  is  no  street  car 
or  bus  transportation  down  town,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  in  a  town  of  this  size.  There 
is  a  grade  school  four  blocks  away,  and  it  is 
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on  this  side  of  the  arterial  highway.  There 
is  a  high  school  eight  blocks  away,  and  the 
children  must  cross  the  arterial  highway. 
This,  however,  is  not  considered  serious  as 
high  school  students  are,  as  a  rule,  old 
enough  to  appreciate  such  hazards. 

There  is  a  Baptist  church  six  blocks  away, 
a  Methodist  church  fifteen  blocks  removed 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  business  dis¬ 
trict,  and  on  the  arterial  highway.  Three 
blocks  from  the  property  is  a  public  park, 
covering  about  a  half  square,  with  a  small 
wading  pool  and  tennis  courts.  This  par¬ 
ticular  subdivision  has  zoning  restrictions; 
also  deed  restrictions  providing  for  homes 
at  a  value  of  $3,000  or  over  and  which  must 
be  set  back  at  least  30  feet  from  the  front 
lot  line  and  be  completely  finished  on  the 
outside,  and  if  sold,  then  only  to  members 
of  the  Caucasian  race.  There  are  only  white 
people  living  within  the  surrounding  three 
or  four  blocks.  The  main  part  of  the  col¬ 
ored  population  live  a  half  mile  closer  to 
the  business  section.  Thus,  colored  help 
is  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

The  entire  neighborhood  is  zoned  for 
residential  purposes  under  a  city  ordinance 
which  is  administered  by  a  non-partisan 
commission.  There  is,  therefore,  no  danger 
of  commercial  or  apartment  house  en¬ 
croachment  in  the  future.  This  will  help  to 
stabilize  and  prolong  the  economic  life  of 
the  subject  property.  The  closest  stores  are 
in  the  downtown  business  section  which  is 
nine  blocks  away. 

A  recheck  on  the  people  occupying  the 
surrounding  homes  verifies  our  former  idea 
that  this  is  a  neighborhood  of  substantial, 
American  born  citizens,  most  of  whom  come 
from  families  that  have  lived  in  the  town 
for  one  or  more  generations.  They  work  in 
the  various  stores,  offices,  or  hold  depart¬ 
ment  or  minor  executive  positions  in  the 
cotton  mill  and  railroad  offices.  Their  in¬ 


come  runs  from  $1,700  to  about  $2,500  per 
annum.  They  are  a  stable,  thrifty  class  of 
people  that  enjoy  friendly  contacts  with 
their  neighbors.  There  is  no  prospect  of 
infiltration  by  inharmonious  racial  groups. 

There  is  no  nuisance  of  any  kind  in  the 
neighborhood;  the  factories  and  railroad 
shops  being  on  the  other  side  of  town.  How¬ 
ever,  this  property  is  only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  city  limits  and  there  is  the 
possibility  of  a  beer  tavern  or  a  dance  hall 
just  beyond  the  city  limits  on  the  arterial 
highway;  but  this  possibility  seems  rather 
remote  and  as  that  would  be  more  than  five 
blocks  away  from  the  subject  property,  we 
doubt  if  it  would  have  any  effect  upon  the 
neighborhood  or  upon  the  property  itself. 

The  City  (Its  history,  size,  activities — 
business,  industrial,  social,  educational, 
political — trade  territory,  and  future). 

The  city  in  which  the  property  is  located 
comes  next  under  discussion.  This  little 
city  of  Grand  Junction  has  a  population  of 
15,000  at  this  time.  It  was  founded 
about  1825,  and  has  shown  an  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  growth  since  that  time,  until  the 
year  1920,  when  the  original  cotton  mill  em¬ 
ploying  over  250  people  was  established. 
This  brought  in  several  other  industries,  in¬ 
cluding  an  overall  manufacturing  plant,  at 
which  time  the  population  took  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  increase.  The  growth  by  the  census 
since  1900  has  been  as  follows: 


1900 

10,000 

1910 

11,000 

1920 

13,000 

1930 

14,200 

1935 

15,000 

The  town  is  served  by  the  Southern  Rail¬ 
way  and  is  a  division  point,  which  has 
brought,  through  its  shops,  a  considerable 
number  of  people  into  the  town.  Employ¬ 
ment  on  the  whole,  has  been  fairly  steady. 
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except  during  depression  years  when  the 
railroad  seriously  curtailed  its  activity  and 
discharged  a  good  many  people.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  cotton  mill  is  planning 
a  substantial  addition  to  its  factory  which 
will  mean  the  employment  of  75  more  peo¬ 
ple.  Contracts  have  actually  been  let  for 
the  construction. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  that  they  have  had  a  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  lately  from  New  England  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  advertising  campaign  conducted 
by  the  state  itself.  An  inquiry  has  also  come 
from  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  at  Akron  in  reference  to  space  for 
manufacturing  a  novelty  sideline  which 
they  have  developed  in  their  laboratory 
from  rubber  by-products.  There  are  both 
chain  and  independent  grocery  stores,  hard¬ 
ware  stores,  men  and  women’s  clothing 
stores,  some  specialty  shops,  ample  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  with  sufficient  competition  to  ade¬ 
quately  serve  the  needs  of  the  people  in 
'this  town  and  the  adjoining  trade  area. 
There  is  only  one  vacant  store  on  the  main 
street,  and  that  is  in  a  second  rate  location. 
There  are  several  other  vacancies  on  the 
side  street.  A  check  at  the  office  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  supplemented  by 
such  information  as  we  could  get  from  local 
real  estate  men,  indicates  that  the  vacancy 
situation  has  not  been  serious  in  this  town 
in  the  past  15  years.  There  is  no  data  back 
of  that  time.  At  the  present  time,  vacancy 
on  single  family  dwellings  of  the  type  being 
appraised  is  practically  nil,  and  for  all 
types  of  family  units,  there  is  a  vacancy  of 
only  five  per  cent. 

There  are  two  theatres,  one  of  which  is 
thoroughly  modern.  There  are  three  banks; 
one  is  50  years  old  and  the  others  about  30 
years.  There  has  been  only  one  bank  fail¬ 
ure  in  the  past  30  years.  There  is  also  Grand 
Junction  Girls  College  which  has  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  approximately  500  girls  a  year. 


•This  school  is  of  Baptist  denomination, 
and  having  been  successfully  managed,  it 
should,  therefore,  continue  to  bring  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  money  into  this  town. 

The  politic€d  history  of  the  city  is  very 
favorable.  There  have  been  *  no  serious 
scandals  in  many  years;  the  tax  rate  is  low, 
comparable  to  other  cities  of  the  same  size, 
both  in  the  state  and  in  competing  northern 
cities.  It  can  honestly  be  said  that  Grand 
Junction  has  good  local  government,  fa¬ 
vorable  to  business  activities. 

A  check  at  the  First  National  Bank  shows 
that  bank  debits  for  the  past  15  years  indi¬ 
cate  no  unusual  conditions  in  the  city,  but 
fairly  steady  growth  of  business  activity. 
Conversations  with  executives  of  several  of 
the  leading  stores  indicate  no  unusual  situa¬ 
tion  for  several  years  back,  but  a  steady 
growth  of  business  and  community. 

The  surrounding  trade  territory  extends 
for  25  miles  to  the  east  and  about  50  miles 
to  the  south,  west,  and  north.  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  is,  therefore,  the  trade  center  of  ap¬ 
proximately  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
who  have  easy  access  to  Grand  Junction 
over  paved  highways  or  good  gravel  second¬ 
ary  roads.  These  people  are  located  in 
smaller  towns,  supported  in  a  large  measure 
by  the  agricultural  country  surrounding 
them,  which  in  the  main,  is  devoted  to  the 
growing  of  cotton.  However,  diversifica¬ 
tion  is  now  making  considerable  headway 
in  some  sections. 

Winston-Salem  is  the  largest  city  that  is 
in  competition  with  the  trade  territory  of 
Grand  Junction.  Its  influence,  however,  is 
not  serious  at  this  time,  nor  does  it  appear 
likely  to  be,  as  it  is  not  anticipated  that  it 
will  become  a  really  large  city,  dominat¬ 
ing  a  much  larger  area  than  it  now  does. 

It  is,  therefore,  fair  to  assume  that  Grand 
Junction  will  continue  to  grow  slowly  in  the 
light  of  its  past  history,  with  the  intelligent 
efforts  North  Carolina  has  made  for  years 
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and  is  continuing  to  make,  to  attract  indus¬ 
try  to  locate  within  its  borders,  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  increase  of  diversification  on  the 
farms  away  from  cotton  production. 

The  State 

Economic,  political,  and  social  conditions 
affecting  the  State  of  North  Carolina  insofar 
as  they  may  affect  the  value  of  the  property 
under  discussion  are  our  next  considera¬ 
tion.  I  will  merely  point  out  a  few  that 
I  would  consider  as  having  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  value  of  this  property. 
You  can  think  of  many  others,  and  in  your 
valuation  work,  give  them  proper  weight. 

North  Carolina  has  had  an  exceptionally 
fine  history  and  progress,  in  spite  of  the 
disaster  of  the  War  of  1861-1865,  and  the 
reconstruction  period  following.  In  an  ac¬ 
tual  appraisal  report  I  would  show  the 
growth  of  business  for  the  last  50  years.  I 
would  also  add  a  few  statements  on  the  con¬ 
templated  business  for  the  next  20  years. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  growth  in 
population  would  be  from  3,170,276  in  1930 
to  4,757,000  in  1960  (1940  census  was 
3,571,623)  and  naturally  such  a  growth 
should  tend  to  stabilize  and  improve  values. 

I  would  further  comment  in  an  appraisal 
report  upon  the  growth  of  industry,  the 
state’s  favorable  tax  rate,  its  tremendous  po¬ 
tential  supply  of  electric  power;  the  general 
stability  of  its  people;  its  favorable  climate, 
without  severe  winters;  its  present  adver¬ 
tising  plan  calling  for  an  expenditure  of 
$250,000  in  two  years  to  attract  business  to 
this  state;  its  strategic  location,  within  easy 
transportation  distance  of  55  per  cent  of 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States, 
which  means  that  the  markets  for  produce 
and  productions  are  practically  at  its  door 
step;  its  58,000  miles  of  highway,  nearly 
all  paid  for;  its  successful  reduction  of  the 
public  debt  in  five  years,  which  has  been 
reduced  an  average  of  $10  million  a  year 
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for  all  governmental  units;  its  record  of 
school  building  in  the  past  20  years,  all  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  face  of  reducing  taxes. 

While  it  does  not  affect  Grand  Junction 
to  any  great  extent,  another  stabilizing  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  state  is  the  tremendous  number 
of  people  that  are  journeying  each  year  to 
North  Carolina  as  tourists.  In  a  recent  year 
before  the  war,  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
million  people  went  through  Great  Smoky 
Mountain  Park.  Add  to  this  the  num¬ 
ber  that  were  elsewhere  in  the  state,  espe¬ 
cially  near  the  ocean  shore,  and  you  can 
realize  the  tremendous  amount  of  money 
these  people  are  bringing  into  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  which  is  being  spent  with  its  business 
people,  thus  stabilizing  the  communities 
and  in  turn  stabilizing  and  improving 
values. 

The  future  of  North  Carolina  looks  very 
bright,  which  means  that  real  estate  values 
in  particular,  should  improve. 

The  Larger  Region 

Insofar  as  regional  problems  are  con¬ 
cerned,  one  that  affects,  not  only  North 
Carolina,  but  other  states,  is  that  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  economy,  facing  ever  increasing  compe¬ 
tition  and  greater  production  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Negro  and  his  economic  status 
and  his  movement  towards  the  north  is  an¬ 
other  factor.  On  the  other  hand,  from  a 
regional  standpoint,  the  other  southern 
states  are  also  advertising  and  inducing  in¬ 
dustry  to  move  south.  Such  joint  action 
naturally  brings  some  benefit  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  to  Grand  Junction.  An  ever  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  people  are  attracted  by 
the  southern  climate,  and  are  coming 
through  North  Carolina,  stopping  here  and 
spending  their  money  and  thus  helping 
business. 

No  attempt  is  really  made  to  discuss  this 
subject  other  than  to  point  out  a  few  fac¬ 
tors  on  either  side  of  the  question.  An 
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entire  book  has  been  written  on  this  subject 
and  an  appraiser  that  is  well  read  is  famil¬ 
iar  with  many  of  the  important  factors  in¬ 
volved  and  can  readily  make  further  investi¬ 
gation  whenever  necessary. 

United  States 

Here  too  the  subject  is  tremendous.  A 
well-read  appraiser  is  somewhat  familiar 
with  economics  and  he  can  reasonably  draw 
his  own  conclusions.  Again  we  merely 
point  out  on  one  side  the  fact  that  industrial 
unemployment  effects  the  purchasing  power 
of  a  vast  number  of  people  in  America,  who 
are  potential  buyers  of  products  manufac¬ 
tured  in  North  Carolina.  On  the  other  side, 
a  fine  wheat  crop,  even  though  at  a  low 
price,  will  present  a  much  larger  group  of 
farm  purchasers  of  North  Carolina  prod¬ 
ucts.  Broad  population  trends,  political 
practices,  government  regulations,  depres¬ 
sions  and  booms,  all  in  the  final  analysis 
have  some  influence  on  the  value  of  this 
little  house,  in  this  modest  city  of  Grand 
Junction,  North  Carolina. 

The  World 

When  I  originally  gave  this  study  as  a 
lecture  before  a  group  of  real  estate  men 
and  students  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  about  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  I 
made  this  statement:  “From  a  world  stand¬ 
point  the  prospect  of  war  with  Japan  and 
Russia  and  in  the  European  countries  is  a 
factor  to  consider.  War  means  an  improved 
market  for  cotton,  creating  benefits  which 
will  flow  directly  into  the  cotton  producing 
community.  On  the  other  hand,  such  wars 
very  definitely  upset  business  in  our  indus¬ 
trial  economy  and  undoubtedly  overshadow 
in  the  long  run,  the  benefits  derived  from 
high  cotton  prices  for  a  few.  years.” 

Today  we  know  all  too  well  the  effect  of 
world  conditions  upon  the  economy  of  even 
the  smallest  town  in  this  country.  The  war 
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has  brought  an  increased  industrialization 
to  many  states,  particularly  the  southern 
states.  It  is  quite  evident  that  a  thorough 
appraiser  must  endeavor  to  have  an  under¬ 
standing  of  world  trends  and  world  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions. 

Summary  and  Final  Value  Opinion 

We  are  now  ready  to  exercise  our  judg¬ 
ment  and  having  in  mind  the  five  figures 
previously  mentioned,  to  wit: 

Reproduction  Cost  (Less  de¬ 


preciation)  $3,425 

Income  or  Capitalization  3,970 

Comparison  3,750 

Owner’s  Value  3,900 

Tax  Assessor’s  Value  3,000 


we  conclude,  that  the  property  in  question. 
No.  1586  Murray  Avenue,  in  the  City  of 
Grand  Junction,  North  Carolina,  is  devoted 
to  the  highest  and  best  use  as  a  single  family 
dwelling  and  that  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  the  day  of  this  appraisal  is  in 
the  amount  of  $3,500  and  the  fair  rental 
value  thereof  is  $42.50  per  month. 

The  Appraisal  Report 

Some  appraisers  are  prone  to  write  simply 
a  half  page  letter  stating  ‘T  value  the  prop¬ 
erty  at  $3500  and  rent  at  $42.50.”  and  sign 
their  name.  This  is  unfair  to  the  client  who 
is  paying  for  such  an  appraisal.  For  $10  an 
appraiser  cannot  devote  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  the  making  out  of  a  lengthy  appraisal  re¬ 
port;  nevertheless,  some  clients  will  pay 
more  for  additional  information,  and  it  is 
only  fair,  even  in  those  cases  of  a  lower 
fee,  to  give  some  resume  of  the  things  you 
have  considered. 

A  good  appraisal  report  should  have: 

1.  A  title  page 

2.  An  index  page 

3.  Always  a  photograph,  so  that  your 
client  can  see  exactly  what  the  property 
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looks  like.  While  it  is  not  necessary,  it  is 
most  helpful  to  a  client  to  outline  repairs, 
replacement,  and  alterations  that  might  be 
necessary  and  which  should  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

4.  Letter  of  transmittal,  which  states  you 
have  investigated  the  property,  giving  its 
address;  also  its  legal  description,  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  the  appraisal  has  been  made ; 
that  the  report  consists  of  so  many  pages; 
a  statement  of  your  valuation  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  setting  this  figure  out  on  a  line  by 
itself,  and  finally,  your  signature. 

5.  Qualifications  of  the  appraiser.  Some 
appraisers  put  this  first,  others  prefer  to 
have  it  at  the  end  of  the  report,  but  its  place 
is  immediately  following  the  letter  of  trans¬ 
mittal.  It  is  important  to  set  out  briefly 
educational  and  business  background,  years 
of  experience  and  membership  in  profes¬ 
sional  and  appraisers'  societies;  also  briefly 
state  for  whom  you  have  made  appraisals, 
such  as  life  insurance  companies,  federal, 
state,  and  municipal  agencies,  and  amounts, 
etc.,  so  that  if  your  report  comes  into  the 
hands  of  strangers  they  can  have  some  idea 
of  the  weight  that  should  be  given  to  it. 

6.  Summary  of  conclusions,  that  is,  a 
brief  summary  of  the  three  approaches — 
Reproduction  Cost  Approach,  Capitaliza¬ 
tion  or  Income  Approach,  Comparison  Ap¬ 
proach  and  The  Owner’s  Value  and  the  Tax 
Assessor’s  value,  to  be  followed  by  a  very 
brief  statement  as  to  how  you  arrive  at  each 
one  of  those.  This  should  also  contain  the 
date  as  of  when  the  appraisal  is  made  and 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  made. 

7.  A  legal  description  and  the  street  ad¬ 
dress,  between  what  streets,  and  of  course, 
in  what  city  and  state. 

8.  A  description  of  its  highest  and  best 
use  and  its  actual  use. 

9.  A  description  of  the  house  or  the  other 
improvements,  materials,  age,  condition, 
equipment,  etc. 


10.  A  description  of  the  neighborhood, 
the  similarities,  condition,  transportation, 
schools,  conveniences,  nuisances,  stores, 
class  of  people,  their  income  and  social  char¬ 
acteristics,  trend  of  the  neighborhood,  va¬ 
cancies,  rental  range  and  price  range. 

11.  A  description  of  the  lot  including  its 
restrictions. 

12.  Statement  as  to  the  economic,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  social  background  of  the  city. 

13.  Statement  as  to  the  effect  of  the  state 
and  regional  and  any  larger  influences  on 
the  subject  property. 

14.  A  discussion  of  what  data  was  used 
and  how  you  arrived  at; 

Reproduction  Cost  Approach  figure 

Capitalization  Approach  figure 

Comparison  Approach  figure. 

15.  Statement  of  any  contingent  condi¬ 
tions  or  limitations  or  special  assumptions 
made;  whether  or  not  you  verified  cost,  in¬ 
come,  and  expense  figures;  the  legal  matters 
or  conditions  of  title;  if  you  have  given  a 
separate  value  to  the  land  and  improve¬ 
ments,  that  those  values  apply  only  under 
the  present  program  of  utilization  and  are 
invalid  if  used  in  any  other  way,  or  if  used 
in  making  a  summation  appraisal;  that  you 
assumed  efficient  management,  that  you 
made  your  survey  and  any  other  assump¬ 
tions  or  limitations  which  you  had  in  your 
mind  and  took  into  consideration  when  ar¬ 
riving  at  your  final  figure. 

16.  Statement  of  your  value  estimate, 
defining  value  as  used  in  the  appraisal  re¬ 
port.  This  is  really  a  restatement  of  the 
transmittal  letter,  but  properly  comes  in 
here  again  as  a  summary  of  all  the  other  in¬ 
formation  in  the  report. 

17.  Your  certificate  that  you  have  no  in¬ 
terest  in  the  property,  present,  or  prospec¬ 
tive;  if  so,  that  you  reveal  what  your  inter¬ 
est  may  be;  that  your  employment  is  not 
contingent  upon  the  amount  of  the  valua¬ 
tion  report;  that  you  have  personally  in- 
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be  as  brief  as  possible,  yet  inelude  all  the 
pertinent  information.  Remember  that 
you  are  trying  to  sell  the  reader  on  the  hon¬ 
esty  and  the  quality  of  your  report,  and 
your  ability  as  an  appraiser.  His  eonclu- 
sions  are  based  on  that.  Be  sure  and  ex¬ 
press  yourself  clearly  and  then  STOP. 


A  MAN’S  HOME 

The  poorest  m\n  may  in  his  cottage  bid  defiance  to  the  Crown. 
It  may  be  frail;  its  roof  may  shake;  the  wind  may  blow  through 
it;  the  storms  may  enter, — but  the  King  of  England  may  not 
enter;  all  his  forces  dare  not  cross  the  threshold  of  that  ruined 
tenement. 
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spected  the  property;  that  the  statements 
and  information  in  your  report  are  true  to 
the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief. 

Sign  and  date  the  report,  attaching  to  it 
any  exhibits,  such  as  copies  of  the  lease, 
city  or  other  maps,  floor  plans,  plot  plans. 
In  writing  the  report,  use  simple  words. 


-William  Pitt 


A  Look  Ahead 


THE  GAS  RANGE  OF  TOMORROW 


The  Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  of  Chicago  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  survey,  based  on  answers  given  by  10,000  housewives  of  this 
city.  So  illuminating  were  the  results,  we  asked  and  were  given  per¬ 
mission  to  reproduce  the  questionnaire  in  detail.  It  should  be  most 
valuable  to  our  members  in  their  capacity  as  purchasing  agents. 


The  first  page  of  the  questionnaire  opened  with  this  query:  What  Will  the  Super  Gas 
Range  of  Postwar  Days  Look  Like? 


What  conveniences  and  features  should  it  have? 

Frankly,  we  don’t  know  ourselves  right  now.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  newly  developed  materials  and  improved  methods  of  manufac¬ 
ture  will  make  possible  new  ideas  .  .  .  opportunities  to  develop  super 
ranges  far  better  even  than  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  modern  gas 
ranges  now  in  use  throughout  Chicago. 

How  well  we  may  benefit  by  these  opportunities  depends 
greatly  on  you. 

How  would  you  like  the  postwar  range  to  look?  What  features  or  con¬ 
veniences  would  you  have  it  include?  Which  would  you  reject  as 
unimportant? 

Your  answers  to  these  and  similar  questions  are  invaluable 
to  us. 

As  a  housewife,  you  are  the  true  expert  on  how  a  Gas  Range  should 
look  . . .  and  what  it  should  do. 

The  following  pages  of  this  booklet  set  forth  ideas  you  may  wish  to 
consider.  Squares  are  provided  where  you  can  check  your  prefer¬ 
ences.  Space  is  also  provided  where  you  may  express  thoughts  of  your 
own  not  covered  in  the  book. 

We  assure  you  that  your  answers  will  play  a  vital  part  in  planning  the 
Super  Gas  Range  of  TOMORROW,  and  we  thank  you  for  your  help. 
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^or  indtanci 


Suppose  your  choice  of  a  postwar  Gas  Range 
were  something  like  the  range  designers'  sketch 
at  the  right.  Would  it  be  adaptable  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  kitchens  already  outlined  on  archi¬ 
tects'  drawing  tables  for  postwar  homes  and 
apartments?  By  examining  the  kitchen  layouts 
below,  you  will  see  that  it  is. 


Typiea]  **U"  thoped  kkich«n  plan 
mak*«  lor  l««rnr  ftt«p». 


Tbn  nook  lorm*  httb 

(oi  this  oxr«ntnl  Uyout  ol  « 
mofiern  kitchen 


Hiqhiy  accopUbk  i»  the  Kilclicn 
ol  Touioirow  aio  ihe  U  shaped 
and  L-*haped  lloor  pians.  They 
wi!i  be  important  eiemontft  in 
the  plans  lor  postwai  homos, 
layouts  and  elevaiions  shown 
aio  Iroro  the  Peoples  Gas  HOMH 
PLANNING  BUREAU 


HOOK  ' 


6*1 

BMCI 


i6M 


Th«  ’X"  plan  of  arrane»m»iit  is 
a  compact,  •fticisnt  arrangement 
where  space  is  limited. 


Another  "U" 
tneorperoNKi 
iHir. 


n  m  which  is 
hoady  snack 


UTILITY 


henii 


War-expanded  production  lacihtie.s  are  going 
to  bring  us  more  and  better  things  for  the  homo. 
And  Beauty,  too,  will  come  even  more  into  its 
own  with  the  aid  of  new  metals  and  plastics. 
It  will  be  a  new  kind  of  Beauty  —  based  on 
streamlined  efficiency,  lasting  quality  and  with 
easy-lo-clean  surfaces  that  will  prove  a  boon 
to  every  housewife.  Truly,  the  homemaker  is  in 
for  a  welcome  thrill. 


iiimni* 


You'll  marvel  at  the  beauty  of  the  Gas  Ranqe 
of  the  Future  just  as  you  thrill  to  stunnino 
clothes.  Here  are  six  different  styles  which  may 
be  included  among  the  Ranges  of  the  Future. 
Some  are  similar  in  appearance  to  today’s 
Modern  Gas  Ranges,  others  are  artists'  con¬ 
ceptions.  Read  lower  right  of  the  next  page  for 
method  of  judging. 


Mci:«  cxxivenfuMRj]  m  (iesiqn  bul  aim- 
fKxci  and  nmcoth,  this  glistenin'?  gas 
langa  with  large  vorkt-'-p  and  -?©nc»rou8 
storage  sjxice  wo’jSd  fit  in  any 

kitchen. 


Maxiniunt  range  for  minin’, 
fe  the  result  with  this  unic 
that  fitu  smoc'hly  with  you 


With  a  »Tr.c«>thly  bock  thlt 

typd  erf  ronq«  would  else  *«»rv€!  os  a 
porthion  to  divide  spair<»  lor  (Kiiing 
nook.  Note  the  smartly  designed 
shelves! 


With  its  high  window  even 
vefn»*nt  warmina  cioset  Ihia  nv 
i.**  o  real  rab»H»t  i\jiK?e  A 
•he  icomy  storo'U-  ■•ofnj-'ir' 


Hk^h  Crwn  medlutn  height 
distinguish  this  practlcol  tanae 
Plenty  ol  storage  space  would  etioble 
you  to  keep  atensiis  handy  but  cut 
cf  jtight 


Aiter  judging  the  sketches  of  Gas  Ranges  of  the 
Future  shown  on  this  page  from  the  standpoint 
of  appearance  and  beauty,  will  you  turn  to  fol¬ 


S  I  R  V  t  V  A  R  F  SHOWN 


lowing  pages  and  check  your  preferences  as 
far  as  utility  features  are  concerned?  Squares 


In  the  squares  throughout  this  booklet,  the  pref¬ 
erences  of  the  10,000  Chicago  housewives  are 
shown: 

— by  numerals  indicating  order  of  choice: 
1  for  first,  2  for  second,  etc. 


are  provided  opposite  each  illustration  in  which 
you  may  place  a  (\')  check  mark  to  indicate 
your  choice. 

Your  preferences  as  to  the  various  features  of 


-by  percentages,  etc. 

These  results  are  printed  in  red  in  each  square. 


the  range  wilt  be  most  useful  to  manufacturers 
in  designing  as  closely  as  possible  the  type  of 


appliance  you  want  for  your  home  after  the  war. 


WHERE  SHOlIll) 


Even  before  the  war  ruled  out  mass  production  of 
Modern  Gas  Ranges,  manufacturers  were  giving  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  this  question: 

"Where  do  women  prefer  to  have  the  oven  placed 
in  their  range?  High?  Medium?  Low?" 

Apjjearance  of  the  range  and  convenience  in  use  of  the 
oven  are  equal  factors  to  be  weighed.  Please  express 
your  preference,  checking  the  model  below  which  most 
appeals  to  you.  Your  opinion  will  be  helpful  to  us  in 
planning  this  part  of  the  Super  Gas  Range  of  Tomorrow. 
Put  your  check  mark  in  the  square  beside  the  model 
you  prefer. 


JlUfl 


inlL 


HEIGHT 


inches 


Most  Modern  Gas  Ranges  are  equipped 
with  baking  ovens  14  inches  high.  19  inch¬ 
es  deep  and  16  inches  wide.  This  is  ade- 
qptate  for  most  baking  and  roastmg  pur- 
F>oses.  However,  ii  you  have  your  own 
ideas  about  oven  dimensions,  please  fill 
in  the  squares  at  the  right  with  your  sug¬ 
gested  figures  in  inches. 


DEPTH 


inches 


WIDTH 


inches 


AVERAGE  14.9”,  19.3",  17.0' 


The  standard  range  has  one  or  more  ovens 
located  at  the  side.  Many  housewives  have 
expressed  a  preference  for  an  oven  and 
broiler  in  the  middle  of  the  cabinet.  Many 
are  already  in  use.  This  arrangement  allows 
for  high  cabinets  on  either  side  of  the 
oven.  One  of  the  advantages  is  that  you 
can  keep  towels  and  serving  trays  racked 
in  the  high  locker.  On  the  other  hand  you 
may  prefer  a  handy  utensil  drawer.  Check 
your  preference.  , 


Or«n 


BfoJUr 


Many  ranges  in  use  in  Chicago  are 
equipped  with  oven  windows.  With  the 
invention  of  new  plastic  materials  and 
the  continued  use  of  heat  resistant  glass, 
windows  may  be  a  feature  of  the  new 
Gas  Ranges,  even  in  the  top.  Check  your 
preference  in  the  squares. 


TOP  OVEN 
WINDOW 


FRONT  OVEN 
WINDOW 


BOTH  TOP 
AND  FRONT 
OVEN  WINDOWS 


NO  OVEN  WINDOWS 


Gas  ranges  are  made  in  varying  widths  to 
meet  varying  demands.  A  common  width 
of  the  appliance  is  36  inches.  Another  is 
40  inches.  However,  there  are  still  other 
selections.  Squares  beside  the  range  illus¬ 
trated  at  the  left  afford  a  variety  of  selec¬ 
tions:  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches.  Check 
the  width  you  prefer. 


36  inches 


38  inches 


40  inches 


42  inches 


44  inches 


Increasing  interest  in  broiling  as  a  means  of  getting 
more  food  value  in  meats  during  wartime  has  made 
the  broiling  oven  a  vital  factor  in  postwar  design. 
The  Range  of  Tomorrow  will  feature  the  broiling  oven. 
Its  style,  position  and  design  are  pretty  much  in  your 
hands. 

Housewives  know  that  broiling  preserves  valuable  food 
juices,  makes  tastier  dishes  and  has  appetite  appeal 
for  every  member  of  the  family.  This  page,  with  plans 
already  acceptable  among  Chicago  housewives,  offers 
you  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  planning  of  the 
Super  Gas  Range. 


Check  the  one  you  pietei  (below) 


You  may  have  either  a  low  broiler  or  a 
high  broiler.  Each  has  advantages  and 
relative  disadvantages.  With  the  high 
broiler  as  illustrated,  you  do  not  have 
to  stoop  when  you  turiv  over  chops  or 
steaks  or  other  grilled  foods.  On  the 
other  hand  the  high  broiler  may  occupy 
space  you  would  prefer  for  some  other 
use.  And  conversely,  the  low  broiler 
does  require  stooping  but  makes  higher 
space  available  for  a  larger  baking  oven, 
or  an  extra  storage  drawer. 


LOW  BROILER 


SHOULD  IT  BE 


DRAWER  TYPE 


HIGH  BROILER 


SWING  OUT 


As  compared  with  frying,  baking 
and  roasting,  broiling  is  little  known 
to  many  housewives.  For  those  who 
are  not  so  well  informed  about  this 
cooking  operation,  may  we  suggest 
turning  to  page  II  for  a  reading  of 
the  last  column? 


f 


tL  TOP  BURNERS 


Because  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  cook¬ 
ing  is  done  on  the  top  burners,  arrange¬ 
ment  of  those  burners  will  be  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  in  the  Super  Gas 
Range  of  the  Future.  Because  you 
"live"  with  your  gas  range,  we  feel 
that  you  have  already  formed  some 
idea  as  to  burner  arrangement,  work¬ 
ing  space,  etc.  Begin  with  the  variety 
of  burner  arrangements  at  the  right. 
Check  your  choice. 


und  HOW  MANY 
Bl'RNYIIS? 

SlAnd«id  Gm  Ranges  have 
lour  top  burners,  considered 
adequate  (or  average  needs. 
But.  you  are  the  )udge.  Per 
haps  your  prelerence  will 
have  a  vital  edect  on  the 
design  of  the  Super  Postwar 
Gas  Range  Put  down  your 
suggested  number  below. 

NUMBER 
or  BURNERS 


I 

87% 


10.0% 


HACK  PANEL  BE? 


The  back  panel  or  rear  top 
guard  has  a  place  of  deiinitc 
importance  in  the  Gas 
Range.  To  a  degree,  it  also 
has  something  to  do  with 
the  beauty  of  the  model. 
Please  express  your  idea  as 
to  the  height. 


nn  ‘"Ches  :i5 
(  8  I  21  % 


AVERAGE  6  9” 


jNl/Nl/ 

STANDARD  V!\  /’|\ 


47^% 


CENTER 


i  ’7in/|\ 

\1/\U 


DIVIDED 


STAGGER 


12 

1 

> 

xl/ 

Nl/ 

✓  |X 

xl/ 

2:1 

1"^ 

xU 

w/ 

xl/ 

>|N 

✓  |X 

tilANT  BCKNEB 


AUTOMATIC  LKiilTINIi 


One  of  the  features  of  the  Modern  Gas 
Range  iS  the  automatic  lighting  of  the  lop 
burners.  You  simply  turn  on  the  valve  and 
the  burner  lights  '-no  match  needed  Make 
your  choice  on  this  feature  in  the  Gas 
Range  of  (he  Future,  just  check  a  square 
below. 


TOP  ILLUMINATION 


M^ny  homemakers  have  expressed  a  de¬ 
sire  to  have  us  continue  equipping  Gas 
Ranges  with  some  form  of  top  illumina¬ 
tion.  Since  this  ia  the  scene  of  eo  much 
daily  activity,  do  you  approve  of  a  light? 
Make  your  choice  in  a  square  below. 


Many  thousands  of  Modern  Gas  Ranges 
already  in  use  have  Grant  Burners.  This 
burner,  much  larger  than  the  others,  speeds 
up  quantity  cookmq  —  fastest  and  hottMt 
cooking  known  If  you  have  ideas  on  this, 
check  a  square  below 


YES 


NO  [Hi.  YES 


NO 


27 


NO 


Modern  Gas  Ranges  arc  equipped  with  a  va 
tiely  of  burners  capable  of  attaining  thousands 
of  shades  of  heat.  Prominent  among  them  is  the 
simmer-speed  burner  which  may  be  set  to  do 
any  kind  of  cooking  job,  fit  any  type  of  cooking 
utensil.  After  the  process  has  reached  the  re¬ 
quired  temperature  point,  the  burner  may  be 
turned  to  a  tiny  flame  which  keeps  the  tern 
perature  desired  without  further  attention. 

Vote  in  the  squares  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
feature  appeals  to  you. 


Kjcnei'iii 

Here  are  two  pages  of  features  and  ac¬ 
cessories  some  of  which  have  already 
proved  popular  with  housewives.  You 
ate  invited  to  select  those  that  appeal 
to' you  and  vote  your  preference. 


According  to  many  designers,  the  color 
of  the  Range  of  the  Future  will  be  white. 
However,  you  are  asked  to,  make  a 
choice  -  either  white,  white  and  black 
or  any  other  color  that  pleases  you. 


WHAT 

COLOR? 


ALL  WHITE 
WHITE  &  BLACK 


Asked  for  by  housowtves  who  wished 
to  obtsm  a  streamUned  tabie-top  line 
around  the  kitchen,  is  the  lift  cover  seen 
on  soma  ranges  However  easy  they 
are  to  lift  or  drop  out  of  sight,  ihe  fact 
remains  that  they  are  not  entirely  neces 
sary  on  a  cooking  area  so  much  in  use. 
But  you  are  the  judge.  Vote  'yes"  or 
no  '  at  the  right. 


Time  rarmndeis  of  various  types  on 
Modern  Gas  Ranges  are  simple  clock 
mechanisms  which  may  be  set  at  any 
number  of  mmutes  you  require  to  do  a 
particular  cooking  job  At  the  end  of 
the  tiroe  set  a  bell  rings  as  a  reminder 
Please  check  as  to  your  preference 


The  question  is  applied  to  the  type  of 
storage  drawers  or  cabinets  you  prefer 
in  the  Range  of  Tomorrow. 


lOMlI.MLNT  SnS 


DRAWER  TYPE 


DOOR  TYPE 


Some  interest  has  been  shown  in  a 
deep  well  cocker  a  more  mgdern 
adaptation  of  the  tireless  cooker  How 
ever,  this  takes  the  place  of  one  of  the 
burners  which  may  be  needed  lor  other 
processes  much  ottener  than  the  cock¬ 
er  Please  vote  in  the  squares  below. 


The  busy  housewife  needs  a  handy  set 
of  shakers  for  salt  and  pepper.  Some 
prefer  to  have  them  as  a  part  of  the 
cooking  top  equipment.  Many  ate  beau 
tifully  designed  and  all  are  recognised 
...  a  a  u  8  e  f  u  I 

^  Stateyoui 

1  j  1  D  9  pt*^*'f'^***^« 

I  ^  '  I  B  sguares 

■  jj  ;  ■  8  beluw 


HINNHini  FMiSII  10  WAI.I. 


Many  of  the  Modern  Gas 
Ranges  ate  built  in  such  a  way 
that  the  entire  cabinet  fits  flush 
against  the  kitchen  wall.  This 
is  a  feature  that  conttibutes  to 
boduty  and  streamlined  design 
Chock  a  square  l)elow. 


Ven 


Housewives  in  increasing  numbers  have  been  learning 
to  broil  meats.  Good  reason,  too,  ior  broiling  is  one  of 
the  most  healthful  ways  to  prepare  these  foods. 

Earlier  remges  were  not  so  well  equipped  ior  broiling, 
so  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  many  good  cooks  were 
reluctant  to  try  the  process.  With  the  coming  of  the 
Modern  Gas  Range,  and  its  specially  built  broiler, 
grilled  steaks,  chops  and  even  chicken  began  to  appear 
on  many  tables.  Appetite  appeal  and  the  saving  of  valu¬ 
able  food  juices  are  among  the  many  benefits. 

The  Super  Gas  Range  will  have  a  broiler — definitely! 
And  tor  its  continued  use  we  recommend  two  methods 
of  broiling,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  "grilling."  First; 
the  fast  method  for  steaks  and  chops;  Second;  the  slow 
method  which  is  fine  for  chicken. 

As  a  third  recommendation,  may  we  offer  the  fine 
service  of  our  Home  Service  Department  where  you 
may  obtain  dozens  of  tried  and  proved  recipes  for 
broiling— the  process  for  a  real  American  dinner. 


SQUARE  CORNERS 


ROUND  CORNERS 


daacuMion  bj  datignart  is  an  ovsn 

without  squais  coroors  in  its  Intoriot.  It  would  bs 
sisiOT  (0  cloan  and  thus  docrease  tha  amount  ol 
bo4h*r  a— dad  whan  apiUevars  daposit  grass#  in 
s»das  and  cornars.  Naw  matarials  and  modarn  math* 
ods  may  ba  utiltsad  to  maka  this  unprovamaat. 
Vota  as  you  faal  about  it. 


Aaothar  timasavar.  which  aaa  had  soma  damand  in  racaot  yaaxa.  is 
tba  automatic  ovao  burnar  lightai.  This  is  an  addad  darica  which  par- 
mhs  lighting  tha  oaan  by  turning  on  tha  burnar  -no  match  naadad 
Voia  "yas"  or  "no"  as  ia  your  thoughts  on  tha  mattar. 


Thia  sccaasory  has  baao  availsbla  foi  many 
yaars  a  datrica  which  may  ba  sat  to  turn 
on  tha  ovaa  bumar  at  a  givan  time  and 
shut  it  oH  at  a  later  time.  Many  seasoned 
cooks  prater  to  do  their  own  cooking 
undar  thair  own  watehhii  cara.  but  you 
may  ^proaa  of  it  Chack  "yas"  or  "no" 
at  tba  right 


There  m«y  be  some  feature  or  acceesoty  not 
already  mentioned  in  this  book  but  in  your 
mind  as  a  NECESSARY  adjunct  to  the  Super 
Gas  Range  of  the  Future.  If  you  care  to,  just 
jot  down  a  few  notes  in  the  space  provided 
on  the  back  cover  and  it  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 


P«qM  t  *nd  7  cover  dw  aot*  imporunt  tdou  cooconusQ  Um  dmiqn 
oi  ih*  ovM.  SiDco  tlMM  p*SM  meniiae  both  now  dooiqn  iMtuioa  end 
idaas  aitaady  in  afiact  in  Gas  Rangas.  you  ahould  ba  iuUy  iniorraad 
about  tham  Ra<hack  baiora  finishing  tha  booklat. 


Planning  Forum 


POSTWAR  AND  REAL  ESTATE  ACTIVITY 

By  William  L.  Bailey 

The  following  three  articles  comprise  a  new  department  which  will  be 
known  as  The  Planning  Forum.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Editors  that  C.P.Ms 
will  contribute  brief  accounts  of  their  activities,  their  forward  looking 
plans,  and  their  aims  for  future  business.  You  all  have  plans — tell  us 
about  them,  so  we  may  tell  others. 


w 


VTARS  greatly  intensify  current  condi¬ 
tions  and  trends.  The  Realtor,  by  the  very 
nature  of  his  business,  has  as  broad  and 
basal  an  interest  in  gen'^ral  social  and  civic 
conditions  and  trends  as  anyone.  Not  much 
goes  on  in  society  whieh  does  not  aflfeet  real 
estate  activities  and  values.  Perhaps  the 
sociologist  can  help  him  to  interpret  the 
existing  situation. 

The  war  has  greatly  “boomed”  at  least 
a  quarter  of  all  our  urban  communities,  as 
well  as  many  surrounding  rural  districts, 
1  by  the  location  of  war  industries  and  train¬ 
ing  camps.  Some  have  been  vitally  affected 
by  war  controls  of  production,  priorities  on 
material  and  may  have  lost  sharply.  Almost 
all  have  been  disturbed  by  the  draft,  by 
I':  business,  social,  or  civic  changes  resulting 

I'  from  mobilization. 

>  Population  growth  or  loss  is  as  good  an 

index  as  any  of  community  conditions  and 
f  — although  official  figures  are  yet  lacking — 

;  the  changes  have  been  great.  War  controls 
i  of  price  have  stabilized  real  estate  activity 
in  such  a  lively  situation,  in  the  matter  of 
rents,  but  many  other  aspects  of  real  estate 
interest  are  free  and  active. 

War  and  Change 

Wars  are  always  brief — seldom  in  history 
has  one  lasted  longer  than  five  years.  They 
are  episodes  between  much  longer  periods 
of  peace,  on  the  average  four  times  as  long. 
They  do  not,  therefore,  have  the  propor¬ 


tionate  effect  on  social  or  business  condi¬ 
tions  (and  hence  real  estate)  which  one 
might  think  they  would.  They  have  their 
greatest  effect  at  the  beginning  (mobiliza¬ 
tion)  and  ending  (demobilization)  of  the 
war  period.  But  the  total  effect  on  trends  is 
only  an  intensification  of  the  longer  time 
trends  which  obtain  in  peace  time. 

Much  more  important  to  the  Realtor 
than  the  special  effects  of  war  on  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  hastening  of  the  changes  in  city, 
suburban,  and  country  communities,  al¬ 
ready  operating  when  war  broke  out.  War 
enhances  prevailing  trends  both  by  hasten¬ 
ing  them  in  time  and  making  them  more 
localized  in  space.  Developments  arc 
changing  and  “spotty”.  This  is  what  cre¬ 
ates  real  estate  opportunities. 

The  most  important  principle  with  which 
Realtors  have  to  concern  themselves  now  is 
the  stage  which  metropolitan  development 
has  reached,  currently,  and  for  the  near 
future. 

It  is  now  a  commonplace  among  students 
of  institutions  and  personnel  that  failure  to 
make  the  most  and  best  of  a  situation  de¬ 
pends  most  on  lack  of  knowledge  or  under¬ 
standing  of  the  general  conditions  in  the 
community  and  country  affecting  that  busi¬ 
ness.  Without  these,  even  the  most  person¬ 
ally  and  technically  capable  person  will 
fail,  relatively.  This  knowledge,  in  the  real 
estate  field  at  least,  must  be  obtained  in 
many  ways. 
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The  Local  Angle 

Real  estate  is  essentially  a  local  business. 
It  is  concerned  largely  with  communities 
and  their  developments.  These — ^whether 
urban,  rural,  metropolitan,  or  suburban — 
form  a  vast  network  with  about  100,000 
“places”  in  it.  The  “fortunes”  of  any 
one  community,  however,  are  greatly  de¬ 
termined  by  the  developments  in  the  whole 
system.  Great  national  redistributions  of 
population,  industry,  and  the  like  are  stiU 
occurring,  although  it  is  no  longer  a  simple 
westward  frontier,  but  localized  by  divi¬ 
sions,  states,  and  sections  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  However,  the  most  notable  and 
spectacular  developments  are  occurring  in 
and  about  the  140  metropolitan  districts 
(great  cities  and  their  suburbs)  in  which 
now  dwell  more  than  half  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Currently  these  metropolitan  districts  as 
wholes  are  not  growing  so  generally  or  so 
rapidly  as  the  intermetropolitan  territory. 
Few  if  any  of  them  are  growing  half  as 
rapidly  as  formerly — many  are  actually  ex¬ 
periencing  depopulation.  This  applies  to 
the  central  cities  as  well  as  to  their  leading 
suburbs.  The  districts  and  communities 
around  the  edge  of  these  cities  and  suburbs 
are  developing  several  times  as  fast.  This 
is  the  interurban  zone  and  it  is  the  new  fron¬ 
tier  of  this  country.  Here  is  urban  “pio¬ 
neering.”  This  is  the  newest  phase  and 
stage  of  the  suburban  movement. 

Of  course,  all  this  outward  movement  of 
population,  development,  war  industries, 
and  war  camps  means  great  change  within 
the  suburb  and  metropolitan  city — changes 
which  mean  real  estate  opportunity.  Strik¬ 
ing  loss  in  the  central  part  of  the  metropolis 
and  gain  at  a  rate  of  hundreds  of  per  cent 
per  decade  in  certain  portions  of  the  out¬ 
lying  city  are  still  in  process.  These  are  con¬ 
tinuing,  but  like  any  other  trend  do  not  go 
on  endlessly.  In  fact,  the  signs  are  that  by 
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1950,  in  the  average  American  metropolitan 
district,  the  general  pattern  of  development 
just  outlined  will  be  well  over.  A  new  pat¬ 
tern  is  even  now  appearing. 

The  New  Pattern 

The  postwar  conversion  of  industry,  the 
development  of  communities  instead  of  the 
makeshifts  of  the  war  period,  the  returned 
service  men  seeking  a  new  field  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  enterprise  will — on  the  average 
— find  the  opportunity  in  this  general  inter¬ 
urban  zone.  The  redevelopment  of  the 
metropolitan  downtown  will  have  to  come, 
but  this  is  not  for  the  average  Realtor. 

The  most  sweeping  changes  of  general  in¬ 
terest  will  come  in  the  outlying  city.  The 
drop  in  rate  of  growth  of  such  areas  will 
probably  be  acute.  The  former  “develop¬ 
ments”  axially  from  the  downtown  for  com¬ 
mercial  and  apartments,  as  well  as  the 
booming  widespread  residential  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  interspaces  between  these,  will 
experience  considerable  and  mounting 
slacking  and  even  reversal  of  trends,  popu¬ 
lation,  and  values. 

The  outlying  business  centers  are  a  tem¬ 
porary  development.  A  reconstructed 
downtown  and  the  development  of  real 
suburban  communities  replacing  the  sub¬ 
urban  series  of  towns,  and  the  sprawling 
ribbon-like  developments  out  from  them, 
are  desirable  and  inevitable. 

The  over-all,  star-shaped  or  tentacular 
metropolitan  complex  of  communities  can¬ 
not  be  extended  indefinitely.  The  stoppage 
of  population  growth,  and  other  evidences 
of  metropolitan  blight  sharply  indicate  this. 

The  area  embraced  in  the  metropolitan 
districts  of  today  is  greatly  extended,  but 
with  no  corresponding  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion  or  wealth.  Civic  and  community  prob¬ 
lems  within  such  districts  grow  ever  more 
acute.  The  better  communities  and  institu¬ 
tions  and  persons  must  pay  for  the  worse. 
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This  method  of  makeshift  adjustment  has 
been  going  on  on  a  national  scale. 

A  new  pattern  of  metropolitan  develop¬ 
ment  could  best  be  led  by  the  districts 
which  need  it  most,  namely,  the  downtown 
and  the  interurban.  The  latter  is  just  be¬ 
ginning  and  has  the  readiest  opportunity. 
The  former  is  already  remaking  itself  on  a 
new  scale  of  order  and  convenience.  These 
will  “feature”  the  near-future. 

Changes  to  Come 

The  next  ten  years  will  witness  rapid  de¬ 
velopments  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolitan 
districts.  The  stages  of  urbanism  are  nec¬ 
essarily  accelerated — suburbanism  has  been 
a  much  more  rapid  process  than  was  metro- 
politanism  (great  cities)  or  the  general 
urbanism  of  our  earlier  national  history. 
Interurbanism  will  be  briefer  still. 

What  the  development  of  this  newest  zone 
will  be  will  depend  upon  the  vision  and 
energy  of  real  estate  men  in  no  small  degree. 

Older,  more  mature  countries,  in  contrast 
to  our  new  but  rapidly  maturing  American 
life,  develop  concentric  rings  of  smaller 
and  smaller  communities  out  from  the 
great  metropolitan  centers,  until  the  gen¬ 
eral  pattern  is,  say  a  tenth  of  the  population 
of  the  country  in  a  relatively  few  city  centers 


of  a  vast  network  of  multitudinous  villages. 
In  the  United  States  today  we  are  just  shift¬ 
ing  from  a  predominant  urbanism  (metro- 
politanism)  to  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
ruralism.  The  interurban  is  the  transition 
stage  and  zone. 

Realtors  must  expect  a  new  pattern  of  de¬ 
velopment  to  work  with.  They  must  expect 
loss  as  well  as  gain ;  extremes  of  success  and 
failure  in  development.  These  are  replac¬ 
ing  the  over-all  pattern  of  growth  to  which 
we  have  long  been  accustomed.  Demolition 
rather  than  building  construction:  blight¬ 
ing  rather  than  improvement:  decline  and 
even  disappearance  of  communities  rather 
than  spectacular  rises.  Recollect  how  much 
transformation  has  occurred  in  one’s  own 
business  life,  and  then  expect  much  more 
than  this  just  ahead — much  of  it  in  reversal 
of  the  old  trends. 

American  victory  in  the  war,  apd  a  new 
lease  of  life  for  the  nation  in  a  global  world 
much  more  ordered  to  our  interests,  will 
mean  great  metropolitan  developments. 

The  changes  in  over-all  pattern  of  de¬ 
velopment  above  outlined  cannot  be 
changed  by  any  local  effort,  but  within  that 
pattern,  “developments”  can  be  as  success¬ 
ful  (or  otherwise)  as  Realtors  make  them. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  REHABILITATION' 

By  Albert  Henning  Handel 

The  following  article  is  based  on  a  thesis  submitted  by  Mr.  Handel  to 
DeWitt  Van  Buren,  dean  of  the  department  of  business  of  Columbia 
University.  In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  postwar  planning,  Mr. 

Handel's  findings  on  Jersey  City  should  provide  a  broad  basis  for  con¬ 
structive  planning. 


The  most  important  postwar  activity  in 
which  we  could  engage  is  the  rehabilitation 
of  our  housing  facilities.  Plans  should  he 
made  now  to  encourage  private  ownership 
to  undertake  the  renovation  of  home  and 
housing  investments,  either  through  sav¬ 
ings,  or  through  loans  granted  under  FHA 
supervision. 

It  has  heen  estimated  that  one-third  of 
the  hom^s  of  the  nation,  representing  an 
investment  of  over  $80  hillion,  are  between 
25  and  50  years  old,  and  in  most  cases  out¬ 
moded  and  unfit  for  present  day  standards 
of  living. 

Two  Views 

One  school  of  thought  leans  to  the  opinion 
that  these  outmoded  homes  should  be 
scrapped  and  replaced  by  new  housing  at 
federal  expense.  The  first  objection  to  this 
plan  is  its  enormous  cost,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  government  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  meet  obligations  incurred 
by  the  cost  of  the  war  without  indulging  in 
further  astronomical  spending.  The  second 
objection  is  the  enormous  waste  that  would 
be  involved  in  destroying  values  that  might 
well  be  salvaged. 

For  Example 

In  Jersey  City,  and  probably  in  other 
communities  as  well,  there  are  seven  groups 

*  This  article  also  appeared  in  the  Jersey  Journal, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  June  17,  1944. 


of  housing  which  can  in  large  measure  be 
restored  to  a  long  life  of  usefulness,  and  by 
their  rehabilitation  would  restore  individ¬ 
ual  values,  conserve  neighborhoods,  stop 
the  growth  of  blight,  and  prevent  slums. 

Group  One 

The  first  of  these  groups  consists  of  the 
large  frame  homes  formerly  occupied  by 
the  well-to-do.  While  well  constructed, 
these  buildings  generally  contain  too  many 
rooms  and  are  not  designed  for  modern 
living.  Ordinarily,  the  only  remaining  use 
for  buildings  of  this  type  is  as  furnished- 
room  houses.  Where  that  is  not  possible, 
the  building  is  usually  boarded  up  and  the 
elements  and  neighborhood  vandals  are 
permitted  to  bring  it  to  an  inglorious  end. 
In  either  case  the  result  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  is  disastrous;  individual  and  com¬ 
munity  values  are  destroyed. 

However,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  both 
by  private  enterprise  and  by  the  National 
Housing  Administration,  that  buildings  of 
this  type  may  be  converted  into  three  and 
four-family  apartments,  furnishing  ade¬ 
quate  housing  to  medium  salaried  groups. 

Group  Two 

The  second  group  consists  of  one-  and  two- 
family  dwellings  very  largely  erected  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century. 

In  this  group  are  numerous  cheaply  con¬ 
structed  buildings,  usually  heated  by  hot-air 
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systems.  They  have  oldTashioned  kitchens 
equipped  with  coal  ranges,  hot  water 
boilers,  supplementary  gas  hot  water  heat¬ 
ers,  and  usually  have  outmoded  double 
slate  tubs,  and  old-fashioned  gas  ranges. 
The  bathrooms  of  these  buildings  are 
equally  outmoded;  they  have  bath  tubs  on 
legs,  wall  wash  basins,  and  toilets  with 
wooden  over-head  tanks. 

These  buildings  do  not  need  structural 
changes,  but  are  badly  in  need  of  moderni¬ 
zation.  Modern  heating  equipment,  hot 
water  systems,  modern  kitchen  and  bath¬ 
room  equipment  are  usually  necessary. 

These  buildings  constitute  a  blighted 
area,  and  unless  steps  are  taken  to  stop  this 
development  by  modernizing  the  buildings, 
it  may  soon  develop  into  a  slum  area. 

Group  Three 

The  third  group  comprises  the  old  three- 
story  and  basement  brick  or  brownstone 
dwellings.  However,  they  are  far  from  be¬ 
ing  the  worst;  they  were  built  to  last,  and 
while  they  have  taken  a  lot  of  punishment 
they  still  have  possibilities  of  usefulness. 

Group  Four 

The  fourth  group,  consisting  of  the  old- 
fashioned  cold-water  railroad-room  tene¬ 
ments,  built  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
present  Tenement  House  Act  in  1904,  pre¬ 
sents  a  most  serious  problem.  Many  of 
these  buildings  have  been  so  neglected  or 
abused  that  they  are  unfit  for  anything  ex¬ 
cept  demolition.  Others  have  structural 
peculiarities  that  render  them  unfit  for 
modernization.  Buildings  with  excessive 
depth  and  without  light  shafts  or  ventilation 
are  usually  beyond  hope.  Others  are  with¬ 
out  bathrooms  and  only  have  one  toilet  to 
a  floor,  shared  by  two  families,  a  condition 
that  may  breed  disease  but  one  that  cannot 
be  easily  corrected  because  of  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  floor  space. 


Group  Five 

A  fifth  group,  comprising  buildings 
erected  prior  to  1904  with  stores  on  the  first 
floor  and  cold-water  railroad-room  tene¬ 
ments  above  the  stores,  presents  the  same 
serious  problems. 

These  buildings  are  usually  located  on 
business  streets,  or  on  traffic  arteries  that 
were  formerly  business  streets,  and  since 
the  neighborhoods  have  changed,  and  the 
stores,  too,  have  become  outmoded,  the 
future  for  this  group  is  not  bright. 

Group  Six 

A  sixth  group,  comprising  buildings 
erected  under  the  present  Tenement  House 
Act  since  1904  and  containing  stores  on  the 
grade  floor  with  apartments  above  the 
stores,  are  usually  structurally  sound,  except 
where  they  have  been  neglected  or  abused, 
and  they  meet  the  present  requirements  as 
to  light  and  ventilation,  but  usually  have 
outmoded  kitchens  and  bathrooms. 

If  these  buildings  are  centrally  heated, 
they  might  well  have  the  additional  im¬ 
provement  of  a  central  hot  water  system. 
The  kitchens  and  bathrooms  should,  of 
course,  be  modernized. 

Group  Seven 

The  seventh  and  last  group  comprises  the 
six-family  cold-water  flat,  usually  a  three- 
story  frame  building,  with  two  apartments 
to  a  floor.  These  buildings  have  generally 
been  built  since  1904  under  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Tenement  House  Act  and  need 
modernization  only,  principally  modern 
kitchens  and  modern  bathrooms.  If  these 
buildings  are  not  kept  up-to-date  they  will 
tend  to  become  blighted  and  potential  slum 
breeders. 

In  Jersey  City  there  are  some  50,000 
dwelling  units  which  need  modernization  at 
a  minimum  expenditure  of  $500  per  hous¬ 
ing  unit;  or  a  total  cost  of  $25  million.  Ap- 
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plying  the  same  ratio  to  the  nation,  I  esti¬ 
mate  that  some  20  million  housing  units 
will  need  modernization  at  a  minimum 
cost  of  $10  billion. 

How  to  Start 

These  improvements  could  be  financed 
either  out  of  private  savings  or  by  loans 
furnished  under  the  supervision  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Administration. 

The  National  Housing  Act,  under  which 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  oper¬ 
ates,  provides  for  loans  up  to  $2,500  repay¬ 
able  in  equal  monthly  installments  over 
a  period  of  three  years  for  repairing  and 
improvement  of  one-family  homes  and 
commercial  properties,  and  up  to  $5,000 
repayable  up  to  seven  years  for  conversion 
of  one-family  dwellings  into  multiple  oc¬ 
cupancy  buildings. 

The  experience  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  in  handling  these  insured 


loans  has  been  highly  successful;  a  recent 
report  indicates  that  only  two  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  the  loans  have  been  defaulted, 
and  that  after  recoveries  have  been  made, 
the  losses  are  substantially  less. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  FH  A  mort¬ 
gage  insurance  might  safely  be  made  avail¬ 
able  on  older  houses  up  to  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  its  value  if  the  increase  thus 
made  possible  in  the  loan  were  required  to 
be  spent  on  rehabilitation  of  the  property. 
So  far,  this  recommendation  has  not  been 
acted  upon  by  Congress. 

Aside  from  the  benefits  to  the  individual 
and  the  community  that  would  grow  out  of 
such  a  rehabilitation  program,  it  would  also 
provide  work  for  returning  veterans,  ab¬ 
sorb  discharged  defense  workers,  put  into 
full  operation  the  housing  material  indus¬ 
tries,  and  enable  the  economy  of  the  nation 
to  return  to  normal  over  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years  without  violent  dislocations. 
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IDEAS  FOR  NEW  BUSINESS 

By  Richard  F.  Jones  Jr. 


THE  June  issue  of  The  Journal  of 
Property  Management  there  appeared  an 
excellent  article  entitled  “New  Business,” 
by  Elsie  Smith  Parker.  Other  authors  have 
developed  this  important  subject  in  pre> 
vious  issues. 

Hence,  there  could  be  no  possible  jus¬ 
tification  for  still  another  article  unless  new 
and  successful  ideas  could  be  presented 
which  so  far  have  escaped  me  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  The  purpose  of  this  short  series  of 
notes  is  to  add  to  the  general  fund  of  infor¬ 
mation  by  presenting  a  few  ideas  which 
are  now  producing  new  business.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  is  not  intended  as  a  complete  exposi¬ 
tion  of  methods  in  “Getting  New  Business.” 

Idea  No.  1.  Your  office  system  should  be 
shown  to  a  prospective  client.  Few  laymen 
have  any  conception  of  the  forms,  records, 
files,  material  catalogs,  etc.,  which  the  suc¬ 
cessful  manager  employs  daily.  Strange 
as  it  may  sound,  many  new  owners  think 
rent  collecting  and  property  management 
are  synonymous  terms. 

So  get  your  prospect  into  your  office.  Let 
him  see  your  system  for  handling  tenant  re¬ 
quests  and  your  records  which  guide  you 
in  considering  these  requests.  Give  him 
an  insight  into  your  cost  accounting  with 
the  control  accounts  so  designed  that  they 
will  save  him  money.  Show  him  the  ac¬ 
curate  record  you  keep  by  individual  units 
of  every  item  of  expense  that  has  been  in¬ 
curred  for  each  unit.  (I  hope  you  have  such 
records  because  showing  them  to  a  pros¬ 
pective  client  is  a  new  business  clincher. 
In  the  case  of  properties  being  transferred 
to  a  new  owner,  he  can  see  that  you  know 
so  much  in  detail  about  his  new  property 
that  he  would  be  foolish  not  to  have  the 


benefit  of  such  valuable  records.)  Show 
the  prospect  the  forms  you  use  and  of  which 
you  are  proud.  Let  him  see  your  engineer¬ 
ing  inspection  blank  used  by  your  engineer 
in  making  a  building  inspection.  Above 
all,  show  him  your  monthly  report  form. 
We  call  ours  our  “Statement  of  Receipts  and 
Disbursements,”  and  it’s  a  honey.  Show 
your  prospect  your  office  system.  He  will 
soon  get  the  idea  that  you  know  what  you 
are  doing,  that  you  have  records  and  ex¬ 
perience  that  he  ought  to  retain  and  that  he 
will  save  himself  grief  by  letting  you  do  all 
that  work.  Get  him  into  your  office  and  ex¬ 
plain  your  system. 

Idea  No.  2.  One  of  the  successful  insur¬ 
ance  companies  in  our  town  is  the  Hartford 
Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance 
Company.  Note  Inspection  and  Insurance. 
There  are  lots  of  insurance  companies  but 
the  Hartford  stresses  the  inspection — and 
when  it  comes  to  boilers,  you  know  who  gets 
the  business.  So  do  we.  We  inspect  and 
manage  our  buildings.  What  does  the  aver¬ 
age  owner  know  about  construction,  and 
hence  of  proper  maintenance?  On  our  staff 
we  have  two  graduate  construction  engi¬ 
neers  formerly  engaged  in  construction 
work.  They  know  what  to  look  for  in  an 
inspection  and  how  to  avoid  future  expen¬ 
sive  repairs  by  taking  proper  steps  now. 
Our  clients  do  not  have  to  know  construc¬ 
tion  and  yet  they  can  feel  at  ease.  Many 
a  client  would  employ  us  simply  because 
of  our  inspection  service.  So  if  you,  too, 
have  a  good  inspection  system,  and  you 
should  have,  let  the  prospect  know  it,  and 
let  him  see  that  he  can  ill  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  it.  Sell  him  on  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage  that  “a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,”  but 
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that  everyone  doesn’t  know  how  to  sew. 
Cite  examples.  Give  proof.  Sell  inspec¬ 
tion  as  part  of  maintenance. 

Idea  No.  3.  Did  you  ever  take  new  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  trial  basis?  We  do  and  it  is  the 
final  selling  argument.  The  prospect  has 
heard  all  the  reasons  why  he  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  to  let  you  operate  his  property.  You 
have  expounded  on  your  office  system,  your 
mass  purchasing,  your  experience,  the  high 
net  yields  obtained  for  others  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  an  engineering  inspection.  You 
show  how  you  shoulder  all  his  labor  and 
supply  problems.  (And  several  accounts 
have  come  to  us  because  we  could  solve  a 
labor  or  supply  problem.)  You  have  ex¬ 
plained  your  success  in  obtaining  tenants 
and  your  care  in  tenant  selection. 

The  prospect  is  sold — but.  He  wonders 
if  he  should  tie  up  his  property  on  a  long 
management  contract.  “Just  suppose,”  he 
says  to  himself,  “suppose  this  manager  does 
not  turn  out  to  be  the  success  I  think  now 
that  he  will  be.  I  don’t  want  to  take  him  for 
better  or  worse.  Perhaps  I  should  think  it 
over  a  little  longer.”  At  this  point,  you  sug¬ 
gest  a  three  months  trial  basis.  If  he  docs 
not  like  you  at  the  end  of  three  months 
(you  tell  him)  then  you  are  through.  You 
mention  the  important  people  now  using 
your  services.  They  are  satisfied.  Why  not 
give  it  a  trial?  They  did.  Almost  invar¬ 
iably  the  logic  and  common  sense  of  this 
approach  will  bring  the  desired  results.  In¬ 
cidentally,  you  are  on  your  metal  to  pass 
that  three  months  test  with  flying  colors. 
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So  far,  we  have  never  lost  one  out  of  many 
accounts  originally  handled  on  a  trial  basis. 

Idea  No.  4.  Be  optimistic!  Life  is 
change — constant  change.  So  is  the  man¬ 
agement  business. 

If  you  cannot  get  management  business 
the  way  you  did  five  and  particularly  ten 
years  ago — and  the  chances  are  you  can’t — 
then  start  thinking  up  new  ideas.  But  re¬ 
member  this;  There  is  management  busi¬ 
ness  and  plenty  of  it  if  you  know  how  to  get 
it.  It’s  good  business,  too.  So  be  optimistic. 
Nobody  enjoys  doing  business  with  an  out 
and  out  pessimist. 

Here  are  four  ideas  which  have  helped 
one  CPM  in  getting  new  business:  (1)  Show 
the  prospect  your  office  and  office  system, 
(2)  Stress  your  inspection  service,  (3)  Be 
willing  to  take  a  new  account  on  a  trial  basis, 
(4)  Be  optimistic!  Finally,  read  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  Don’t  expect  every  article  in  every 
issue  to  “click”  with  you.  I  have  never  seen 
an  issue  yet  wherein  I  liked  every  article. 
But  I  have  yet  to  see  the  issue  where  there 
was  not  at  least  one  article  and  frequently 
more  than  one  that  has  given  me  valuable 
food  for  thought.  And  I  mean  thoughts  for 
improving  my  services  to  my  clients  or  get¬ 
ting  new  business,  or  holding  on  to  what  I 
already  have.  So  read  the  Journal! 

This  is  a  short  series  of  notes  giving  a  few 
ideas  now  producing  business  and  they  may 
help  some  fellow  manager  along  the  same 
road.  Let  us  bombard  the  editor  of  The 
Journal  of  Property  Management  with  ideas 
along  the  same  lines. 
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MAINTENANCE  OF  GROUNDS 

By  Wayne  H.  Laverty 

Autumn  is  the  time,  in  most  sections  of  our  country,  when  some  thought 
is  given  to  planting  of  grass  and  trees.  This  excellent  article  is  based  on 
the  directional  bulletin  issued  by  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority 
of  Cleveland.  While  it  was  planned  in  the  original  for  ground  care  on 
larger  projects,  it  is  admirably  planned  for  the  owner  or  manager  who  is 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  one  small  lawn  or  several  larger  ones. 


Nothing  improves  the  appearance  of  a 

building  quite  so  much  as  well  planted, 
well  cared  for  grounds.  They  are  the  best 
form  of  outdoor  advertising  and  they  are 
constant  in  their  appeal.  They  add  to  the 
value  of  the  property  and  they  provide  an 
atmosphere  of  beauty  and  charm. 

In  going  from  the  general  to  the  specific, 
these  first  instructions  are  important  points 
to  remember.  They  are  as  follows; 

Don't  hill  up  the  soil  around  shrubs  and 
trees.  Always  keep  shrub  bed  flat.  The 
tree  pits  should  be  flat  or  saucer  shaped. 

Don’t  let  grass  grow  too  tall  before  mow¬ 
ing.  Mow  lawn  often  and  leave  the  clip¬ 
pings  lay.  If  the  clippings  are  not  over  an 
inch  long,  they  will  work  down  in  the  lawn 
and  form  a  mulch. 

Don’t  adjust  the  mowers.  They  are  set 
at  the  proper  height.  A  lawn  mowed  too 
short  exposes  the  roots  to  the  sun,  and  will 
burn  the  grass  in  hot  weather. 

Soak  lawn  thoroughly  only  once  each 
week  in  dry  weather.  This  will  do  the  lawn 


*  This  booklet  was  prepared  and  its  release  for  pub¬ 
lication  was  authorized  by  the  Region  V  ofiBce 
of  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  is  reprinted  here  with  the 
permission  of  the  FPHA  and  Director  Carleton  F. 
Sharpe. 

The  booklet  was  sent  originally  to  all  housing 
managers  and  maintenance  supervisors  of  both 
local  authority  and  directly-operated  projects  in 
the  Region. 

FPHA’s  Region  V  is  to  be  commended  for  this  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  improvement  of  management 
techniques. 


more  good  than  a  dozen  light  waterings. 

Don’t  trim  the  shrubbery. 

Don’t  plant  large  flowers  or  plants  in  the 
tree  pits.  A  small  border  plant  is  permitted 
around  the  edge  of  the  pit. 

Keep  shrub  beds  and  tree  pits  weed  free 
and  cultivate  often. 

Don’t  take  short  cuts  across  the  lawn. 

A  little  weeding  now  will  stop  a  lot  of 
weeding  later.  Get  them  out  before  they  go 
to  seed. 

Reseed  the  bare  spots  and  fertilize  lawn  at 
least  once  a  year.  A  healthy  growing  lawn 
will  slowly  crowd  out  the  unsightly  weeds. 

Edging  along  walks  is  not  necessary  for  a 
blue  grass  lawn.  Let  it  creep  to  the  walks. 
Deep  edging  along  walks  often  undermines 
them  and  is  unsightly. 

Annual  grounds  maintenance  functions 
are  best  outlined  by  seasons.  The  follow¬ 
ing  suggested  program  enumerates  the  prin¬ 
ciple  operations  for  one  year: 

Winter  (November,  December,  January, 
and  February)  Removal  of  snow — trim  and 
spray  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines — repair 
grounds  tools  and  appurtenances  such  as 
lawn  mowers,  shovels,  wheelbarrows, 
benches,  fences,  and  parking  space  rails — 
maintain  and  relocate  lawn  guards  and 
fences — clean  up  of  public  areas. 

Spring  (March,  April,  and  May)  Spring 
clean-up — fertilize  and  cultivate  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  and  flowers — plow  and  pre¬ 
pare  Victory  or  other  private  gardens — 
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plant  and  fertilize  lawns — plant  and  re¬ 
place  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  flowers — mow 
lawns — clean  grounds — maintain  and  relo¬ 
cate  lawn  guards. 

Summer  (June,  July,  and  August)  Mow 
and  water  lawns — cultivate  and  water  trees, 
shrubs,  vines  and  flowers — repair  and  con¬ 
struct  walks,  roads,  paved  areas,  and  other 
grounds  appurtenances  such  as  lawn  guards 
and  fences — seed  lawns  in  August — insect 
control — clean  grounds. 

Fall  (September  and  October)  Seed 
lawns — mow  lawns — cultivate  and  trim 
trees,  shrubs,  and  vines — remove  flower 
beds  and  plant  bulbs — plant  and  replace 
trees,  shrubs,  and  vines — repair  and  con¬ 
struct  grounds  appurtenances  such  as  walks, 
drives,  fences,  and  lawn  guards — prepare 
equipment  for  winter  such  as  snow  plows. 

Planting  New  Lawns 

Seeding  can  be  done  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  if  the  soil  is  kept  moist  so  the  young 
plants  will  not  dry  out.  The  best  time  to 
make  a  new  lawn  is  in  the  early  fall.  At 
this  time  the  grass  becomes  established  be¬ 
fore  the  weeds,  most  of  which  enjoy  hot 
weather,  have  a  chance  to  germinate. 

Planting  Setisons — The  only  precaution 
to  observe  in  fall  planting  is  to  make  sure 
the  young  plants  are  started  early  enough  to 
withstand  the  frost.  Seeds  are  not  injured 
by  frosts.  It  is  only  the  young  germinated 
plants  not  yet  well  established  which  may 
be  injured,  usuaUy  by  heaving  and  loosen¬ 
ing  of  the  short  roots  from  the  soil.  Spring 
planting  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible, 
even  if  the  seed  has  to  be  spread  on  the  last 
snowfall,  so  that  the  young  grass  is  well  es¬ 
tablished  before  the  weeds  come. 

Preparation  of  Lawn — To  create  a  good 
seedbed  and  to  incorporate  fertilizer  into 
the  soil,  the  surface  should  be  pulverized 
for  a  depth  of  at  least  2  inches.  This  can 
be  done  with  a  spade,  a  rake,  or  a  cultivator. 
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depending  on  the  type  of  soil  to  be  broken 
up.  If  clods  of  dirt  result  from  cultivation, 
it  might  be  helpful  to  roll  the  surface  at 
this  stage  to  pulverize  the  clods.  During 
this  process  fertilizer  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  seedbed. 

Fertilizer — Fertilizer  may  be  organic, 
inorganic,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizer,  however,  is  usually  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  most  efficient.  For  good  grass 
growth  its  nitrogen  content  should  be  high, 
a  requirement  satisfied  by  the  fertilizer 
labeled  10-6-4,  or  a  similar  mixture.  (The 
figures  refer  to  the  percentages  of  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  and  potash,  in  the  order 
named.)  It  should  be  applied  at  the  rate 
of  10  pounds  to  the  1,000  square  feet  of 
newly  planted  areas.  If,  however,  fertilizer 
with  only  five  per  cent  nitrogen  is  used, 
twice  as  much  to  the  same  area  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Therefore,  mixtures  with  a  high 
nitrogen  eontent  are  likely  to  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  use.  After  the  surface  is  well 
pulverized,  the  fertilizer  applied,  and  the 
surface  raked  to  the  proper  grade,  the  seed¬ 
bed  is  ready  for  planting. 

Seed  Mixtures — Most  of  the  grass  seed 
mixtures  on  the  market  contain  annual 
grasses  and  extraneous  material.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  advisable  to  purchase  seed  mix¬ 
tures  made  according  to  a  specific  formula. 
The  following  formulas  are  recommended 
for  this  area:  {Central  northern  U.  S.) 


Name  Prop. 

by  wgt. 

Purity 

Germination 

Poa  Pratensis  90% 

(Ky.  Blue  Grass) 

90% 

85% 

Agrostis  alba  10% 

(Red  Top) 

90% 

90% 

Poa  Pratensis  85% 

(Ky.  Blue  Crass) 

Lolium  mnlti- 

90% 

85% 

flonim  15% 

(Annual  ryegrass) 

991/2% 

90% 

Poa  Pratensis  85% 

(Ky.  Blue  Crass) 

Agrustis  alba 

90% 

85% 

(Red  Top)  10% 

90% 

90% 
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Trifolium  repens  5% 
(Dutch  White  Clover) 

99% 

93% 

FOR  SANDY  SOIL 

Festuca  rubra  90% 

(Chewings  Fescue) 

98% 

80% 

Agrostis  alba  10% 

90% 

90% 

(Red  Top) 


The  seeding  of  too  many  annual  grasses, 
such  as  ryegrass,  does  not  add  to  the  per¬ 
manent  lawn,  and  hy  consuming  available 
plant  food,  discourage  the  perennial 
grasses. 

Planting — Grass  seed  is  often  wasted 
under  the  impression  that  the  more  seed 
distributed,  the  better  the  resulting  lawn. 
When  seed  is  planted  too  close,  the  soil 
cannot  supply  sufficient  food  for  all  the  ger¬ 
minating  plants,  many  of  which  starve  to 
death.  Particularly  if  the  soil  is  poor  is  this 
true;  and  in  fact  the  generalization  can  be 
made  that  the  poorer  the  soil,  the  less  seed 
should  be  sown.  The  general  rule  is  to 
plant  from  three  to  five  pounds  of  grass  seed 
per  1,000  square  feet,  evenly  distributed, 
either  by  broadcasting  or  by  seeder. 

The  person  seeding  should  traverse  the 
lawn  first  in  one  direction,  then  in  another 
at  right  angles  to  it.  After  the  seed  is 
spread,  the  ground  should  be  raked  lightly 
to  barely  cover  the  seeds.  This  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  using  the  back  of  a 
steel  rake.  Finally  the  seed  bed  should  be 
rolled  if  the  subsoil  is  not  compacted. 

Watering — If  water  is  easily  available  for 
sprinkling,  or  if  normal  conditions  require 
continual  irrigation  of  the  grass,  the  new 
lawn  may  be  sprinkled  inunediately.  If 
the  season  is  normally  rainy,  it  is  better  to 
wait  for  natural  rainfall  to  germinate  the 
seed.  After  germination  the  new  plants 
must  be  kept  moist  until  their  roots  are 
strong  enough  to  withstand  dry  periods. 

The  important  points  to  observe  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  lawn  are: 

1.  Soil  for  seedbed  should  be  well  pul¬ 
verized  to  allow  the  grass  seeds  to 


come  in  contact  with 'sufficient  soil. 

2.  Sufficient  fertilizer  should  be  used  to 
maintain  the  grass  as  it  develops. 

3.  Perennial  grasses  of  good  quality 
adapted  to  the  area  should  be 
planted. 

4.  The  new  plants  should  be  kept  moist 
until  they  are  established. 

Care  of  Established  Lawns 

Mowing — By  far  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  maintaining  a  lawn  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  cut.  Most  grasses,  except  bent- 
grass,  should  be  cut  at  least  two  inches  long. 
Grass  cut  very  short  is  injured  by  defoli¬ 
ation  just  as  a  tree  is  injured  if  all  the  leaves 
are  stripped. 

Grass  grows  vertically,  weeds  spread  and 
grow  horizontally. 

Weeds  are  not  cut  when  grass  is  cut  short 
and  are  exposed  to  sun  and  air,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  weeds  have  long,  healthy  roots  and 
tops.  Short  grass  roots  are  a  result  of  short 
tops. 

When  grass  is  cut  long  it  has  greater  leaf 
surface,  thus  can  support  healthier,  longer 
roots.  Weeds  are  shaded,  so  are  less  vigor¬ 
ous.  Healthy  grass  crowds  both  top  and 
roots  of  weeds. 

Short  cutting  is  especially  injurious  to 
grass  which  has  been  fertilized  heavily.  The 
fertilizer  forces  most  growth  above  ground 
and  the  cutting  removes  both  the  reservoir 
of  food,  which  has  been  forced  above 
ground,  and  the  leaves,  which  comprise  the 
factory  for  manufacturing  more  food.  In 
spite  of  common  practice  in  the  South,  Ber¬ 
muda  grass  should  be  cut  long  for  both  good 
appearance  and  healthy  growth. 

A  lawn  which  is  continually  cut  two 
inches  high  will  grow  close  and  compact; 
the  weeds  will  be  discouraged  by  the  vigor¬ 
ous  grass ;  it  will  have  a  better  color  and  the 
surface,  although  high  off  the  ground,  will 
be  even  more  attractive.  Cutting  need  be 
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done  no  more  often,  and  money  can  be 
saved  in  reseeding  and  weeding.  Long  cut¬ 
ting  also  conditions  grass  for  periods  of 
drought;  roots  are  more  healthy  and  grow 
deeper,  making  available  a  greater  reser¬ 
voir  of  soil  water  during  dry  periods.  Short- 
clipped  grass  has  shallow  roots  which  dry 
out  quickly.  This  longer  grass  also 
furnishes  a  deep  wearing  surface  similar  to 
the  wearing  qualities  of  a  deep-piled  carpet. 

Removal  of  Cutting — Cuttings  should  not 
be  removed  even  when  they  are  extremely 
long.  Although  the  dried  grass  may  affect 
the  appearance  of  the  lawn  for  a  short  time, 
to  remove  the  cuttings  is  wasteful  both  of 
labor  and  of  the  humus  which  is  formed  by 
the  natural  rotting  of  the  cut  blades. 

Mowing  Equipment — The  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  to  be  used  will  of  necessity  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  characteristics  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  development. 

Hand  Mowers — The  most  practical  cut¬ 
ting  width  of  a  hand  mower  is  from  16  to 
18  inches.  The  bed  knife  should  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  leave  grass  1%  inches  high. 

Power  Mowers — Contrary  to  common 
opinion,  large  size,  multiple  unit  power 
mowers  can  be  economically  used  in  the  re¬ 
stricted  areas  of  housing  projects.  Con¬ 
siderable  labor  can  be  saved  by  choosing 
the  largest  equipment  suited  to  each  project 
or  groups  of  projects. 

The  following  chart  indicates  the  sizes  of 
power  mowing  equipment  commonly  used ; 
also  the  area  for  which  each  type  is  best 
suited. 

Power  Mowers  (Reel  Type)  ^ 


Size  with 

Cut  per 

Recommended 

Size 

trailer 

8-hour 

Total  Area 

cutters 

day 

for  Each 

Size 

1.  24"-27'' 

314-4  acres 

2-5  acres 

2.  30” 

5-6  acres 

5-7  acres 

3.  30".32” 

65”.75” 

10-13  acres 

10-50  acres 

4.  30” 

r  -  0” 

30-40  acres 

50  acres  or  more 

*  Powered  with  four-wheel  tractor. 


The  four-wheeled  tractor-type  mower  has 
many  additional  uses  and  should  be  seri¬ 
ously  considered  where  large  areas  have  to 
be  maintained.  A  tractor  with  a  power- 
driven  hoist  can  cut  30  to  40  acres  a  day, 
with  a  gang  of  three  cutting  units.  The 
reels  can  be  hoisted  for  moving  over  curbs 
and  other  obstructions.  In  addition,  the 
tractor  can  be  used  for  heavy  snow-plowing, 
grading,  and  hauling  trailers.  A  five-foot 
sickle  bar  is  also  available  for  cutting  weeds 
on  rough  areas.  Grass  reacts  well  to  sickle 
bar  mowing,  because  it  discourages  weeds 
and  weed-seed  propagation,  while  leaving 
grass  long. 

Fertilization — Next  in  importance  to  cut¬ 
ting  in  the  maintenance  of  a  lawn  is  fertili¬ 
zation.  If  turf  is  properly  cut  and  well  fer¬ 
tilized,  very  little  reseeding  and  additional 
care  are  needed.  If  a  new  lawn  is  correctly 
fertilized  and  made,  additional  fertilizing 
should  not  be  required  for  a  year  or  more, 
depending  on  the  richness  of  the  soil.  The 
condition  of  the  turf  is  a  good  criterion  of 
the  amount  of  fertilizer  necessary.  From 
five  to  ten  pounds  per  1,000  square  feet,  or 
250  to  400  pounds  per  acre,  of  a  fertilizer 
containing  10  per  cent  nitrogen  should  be 
applied  each  year.  Deep  green,  rapidly 
growing  grass  needs  the  minimum  fertiliza¬ 
tion;  more  fertilizer  is  required  in  areas  of 
longer  growing  seasons,  particularly  where 
ryegrass  is  planted  to  supplement  Bermuda 
for  winter  cover. 

Since  chemical  fertilizer  may  burn  grass, 
it  should  be  applied  either  when  the  grass  is 
dry  or  in  the  early  spring  before  it  gets 
green.  If  it  is  applied  when  the  grass  is 
green,  no  moisture  such  as  dew  should  be 
present  on  the  grass  blades  when  the  appli¬ 
cation  is  made.  As  a  positive  guard  against 
burning,  the  fertilizer  should  be  washed 
down  with  a  heavy  spray  of  water.  Al¬ 
though  grass  when  burnt  is  unsightly,  it  is 
not  permanently  damaged. 
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Hand  broadcasting  is  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  method  of  spreading  fertilizer. 
An  experienced  man  fcan  spread  it  as  effec¬ 
tively  as,  and  more  rapidly  than,  a  mechani¬ 
cal  distributor.  However,  if  no  project 
worker  is  experienced  in  the  broadcasting 
of  fertilizer,  a  sniall  two-wheeled  distribu¬ 
tor,  costing  $5  to  $10,  assures  even  coverage. 

Barnyard  manure  is  not  recommended 
for  lawn  fertilizing,  unless  it  is  very  inex¬ 
pensive.  It  is  low  in  plant  food,  difficult 
and  expensive  to  distribute,  unpleasant  for 
a  time  after  it  has  been  applied,  and  likely 
to  introduce  weed  seeds  into  the  lawn.  Win¬ 
ter  mulching  with  a  straw  or  similar  ma¬ 
terials  is  not  recommended;  healthy  grass 
is  normally  hardy  and  derives  no  benefit 
from  such  protection. 

Liming — Lime  should  not  be  applied 
until  the  soil  is  analyzed  and  the  need  and 
amount  of  application  is  determined. 

Irrigation — The  watering  of  grass  can  be 
very  expensive,  particularly  where  water  is 
costly.  Once  established,  a  lawn  needs  only 
one  or  two  heavy  waterings  a  week,  apply¬ 
ing  the  water  for  at  least  half  an  hour  to 
each  acre.  Light  sprinkling  develops  sur¬ 
face  roots  which  may  dry  out  quickly.  No 
proof  has  been  offered  that  grass  is  injured 
when  watered  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
but  night  sprinkling  may  be  more  effective 
since  the  water  does  not  evaporate  as 
rapidly  and  can  penetrate  more  deeply. 

Sprinkling — Except  in  restricted  areas 
where  stationary  sprinklers  cannot  he  used, 
lawns  should  never  be  watered  by  standing 
and  holding  the  nozzle.  Normally  one 
does  not  have  the  patience  to  apply  enough 
water  in  this  manner.  A  small  irrigation 
head  of  cast  iron  with  a  single  unadjustahle 
outlet  can  be  bought  for  about  50  cents. 
Such  a  head  produces  a  fine,  even  spray  and 
is  adequate  for  tenant  use.  Cheap  rotary 
types  should  not  be  bought. 

Sprinkler  heads  to  be  used  by  manage¬ 


ment  for  irrigating  large  areas  should  be  of 
good  quality,  selected  with  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  available  water  pressure.  This 
equipment  is  not  to  be  lent  to  tenants. 

Hose — The  most  desirable  hose  is  of  %- 
inch  diameter,  with  heavy  metal  couplings. 
Pressed  sheet  metal  couplings  are  not  serv¬ 
iceable.  Hose  can  be  easily  and  economi¬ 
cally  stored  on  a  rack  or  simply  piled  on  the 
floor,  thus  avoiding  the  need  of  hose  reels. 

Rolling — Lawns  are  rolled  to  compact 
the  soil  after  winter  heaving  has  separated 
roots  from  soil.  Sandy  soil  needs  less  roll¬ 
ing  than  heavy  clay  soil,  since  lighter  soils 
do  not  heave  so  badly  in  frosts.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  ground  is  not  too 
wet;  otherwise  rolling  will  compact  it  and 
heat  will  then  hake  it  into  a  hard  impervi¬ 
ous  surface.  Rolling  should  be  done  during 
that  short  period  in  the  spring  when  the 
soil  first  dries,  after  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground. 

Rollers  should  weigh  approximately  100 
pounds  per  foot  of  length.  The  most  use¬ 
ful  lawm  roller  is  the  water-ballast  type, 
w'hich  can  be  filled  with  w’ater  to  the  weight 
desired  and  can  he  emptied  for  storing. 
This  type  of  hand-drawn  roller  is  all  that 
is  needed  on  most  lawns. 

Weed  Control — The  best  and  cheapest 
method  of  controlling  weeds  is  by  mowing 
the  grass  long.  As  previously  stated,  this 
discourages  weeds  while  encouraging  grass 
to  crowd  out  the  weeds.  Most  chemical 
weed-killers  are  difficult  to  apply,  expen¬ 
sive,  and  often  dangerous.  Their  use  on 
housing  projects  is  not  advisable.  The  most 
positive  method  of  controlling  weeds  is 
digging  them  up.  Though  expensive,  this 
is  sometimes  advisable  where  a  particularly 
good  appearance  is  desired. 

Pests  and  Diseases — The  most  trouble¬ 
some  pest  on  established  lawns  is  the  mole, 
which  lives  on  grass  roots  and  leaves 
mounds  throughout  the  lawn.  It  can  be 
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eradicated  by  traps,  a  number  of  types  of 
which  are  available,  by  poisonous  chemicals 
such  as  calcium  cyanide,  carbon  bisulfide, 
strychnine,  or  potassium  cyanide,  all  to  be 
applied  as  directed ;  or  by  asphyxiation,  one 
method  being  to  fill  the  warrens  with  car¬ 
bon  monoxide  gas  from  an  automobile  ex¬ 
haust.  After  the  mole  has  been  killed,  the 
soil  should  be  packed  down  and  watered  to 
bring  the  roots  again  in  contact  with  the 
soil.  In  the  use  of  poisons,  care  should  be 
taken  to  follow  precautions  and  directions, 
to  avoid  possible  danger  to  tenants. 

Another  important  destroyer  of  turf  is 
the  beetle,  particularly  the  Japanese  and 
June  beetles.  It  is  the  grub,  not  the  beetle 
itself,  that  injures  grass.  Where  the  lawn  is 
heavily  infested,  arsenate  of  lead  should  be 
applied,  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  to  1,000 
square  feet  of  lawn  area,  and  washed  in.  The 
grubs  are  poisoned  while  eating  the  roots. 

Care  of  Shade  Trees 

Care  of  Newly  Planted  T rees — The  leaves 
of  trees  give  off  water  by  transpiration  and, 
since  this  water  is  furnished  by  the  roots,  a 
natural  balance  is  ordinarily  maintained 
between  root  and  top.  When  a  tree  is  trans¬ 
planted,  some  of  the  roots  are  lost  and  the 
top  demands  more  water  than  can  be  furn¬ 
ished  it  by  the  remaining  roots;  weakening 
of  the  tree,  or  even  death,  will  result  unless 
the  top  of  the  tree  is  pruned  to  reduce  water 
requirements.  Pruning  transplanted  trees 
can  serve  also  to  improve  the  form  of  the 
tree.  Parts  of  all  branches  should  not  be 
cut  off,  but  rather  the  crown  of  the  tree 
should  be  thinned  out,  leaving  a  good  leader 
and  side  branches  with  uncut  tips. 

Wrapping  and  Bracing — Newly  planted 
trees  will  be  weakened  by  the  loss  of  roots 
and  will  become  liable  to  injury  from  sun 
scald.  This  danger  is  particularly  preva¬ 
lent  in  thin-barked  trees,  such  as  maples 
and  mountain  ash.  Thick-barked  trees. 
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such  as  elms,  will  seldom  require  protec¬ 
tion.  Protection  of  the  trunk  by  wrapping 
is  most  important  for  at  least  the  first  and 
second  years,  until  the  tree  overcomes  the 
shock  of  being  transplanted  and  regains 
vigor. 

Paper  in  various  forms  is  generally  used 
for  wrapping  trees.  Sisalkraft  paper,  in 
strips  four  to  six  inches  wide,  wrapped 
spirally,  is  now  the  most  widely  accepted 
material.  Common  craft  paper  or  hurlap 
is  often  used. 

Before  the  tree  has  developed  new  roots 
to  hold  it  in  the  soil,  it  may  be  blown  to  a 
leaning  position  by  the  wind.  If  this  oc- 
eurs  the  tree  should  be  staked,  or  braeed 
with  guy  wires.  To  prevent  injury  to  the 
bark,  the  guy  wires  where  they  pass  around 
the  tree,  should  be  run  through  a  pad,  such 
as  a  piece  of  %  inch  rubber  hose.  Only 
trees  whieh  have  a  tendeney  to  lean  need 
be  staked. 

Stakes  may  be  more  satisfactory  than  guy 
wires  because  grass  around  the  tree  can  he 
more  easily  cut  when  stakes  are  used.  Two 
stakes  are  driven  into  the  ground,  about 
three  feet  apart,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
tree.  The  tree  is  secured  to  the  stakes  hy 
wires,  whieh  must  be  padded  where  they 
eontact  the  tree  itself.  If  the  tree  is  small, 
one  stake  may  he  sufficient.  Wires  and 
stakes  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible 
to  avoid  injury  to  trees  by  the  wires.  Chil¬ 
dren  ean  be  prevented  from  playing  in  the 
trees  by  plaeing  a  smear  of  stieky  material 
sueh  as  “Tangle  Foot”  up  one  side  of  the 
trunk. 

Other  Protection — In  the  North,  where 
snow  may  pile  up  around  the  tree,  precau¬ 
tion  may  be  taken  to  prevent  mouse  and 
rabbit  injury  by  putting  a  fine  woven  wire 
guard  around  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk, 
extending  the  guard  upward  to  a  point 
several  inehes  above  the  probable  snow 
line.  Saturated  felt  paper  placed  loosely 
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around  the  trunk  and  fastened  with  a  com¬ 
mon  paper  stapler  will  be  a  good  substitute 
for  the  wire.  This  protection  is  not  so 
necessary  on  coarse-barked  trees  and  will 
no  longer  be  needed  after  the  bark  grows 
heavy  enough  to  become  rough  surfaced. 

Watering — The  newly  planted  tree  will 
need  an  abundance  of  water,  and  during 
dry  periods  of  spring  and  summer,  should 
be  watered  frequently.  In  dry  periods  a 
heavy  mulch  of  straw,  peat  moss,  or  ground 
corncobs  may  be  used  to  help  hold  moisture. 
Because  such  mulch  may  harbor  mice,  it 
should  not  be  left  close  to  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  during  the  winter. 

Care  of  Older  Trees — After  trees  have 
become  established,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
prune  them  to  improve  their  form  or  to 
remove  dead,  injured,  or  diseased  branches. 
Trees  should  be  checked  every  two  or  three 
years,  for  delay  in  removing  diseased  or 
damaged  branches  may  allow  decay  to  enter 
the  trunk  or  large  limbs.  If  this  occurs,  the 
tree  can  be  helped  only  by  resorting  to 
costly  tree  surgery. 

In  pruning  to  improve  the  shape  of  a  tree, 
attention  should  be  given  to  forming  a  sym¬ 
metrical  crown  and  to  avoid  the  leaving  of 
narrow  crotches  which  might  split  easily. 
An  ordinary  hand  saw  may  be  used  satis¬ 
factorily,  but  the  special  pruning  saw  with 
curved  blade  is  more  easily  handled.  It  is 
not  wise  to  attempt  to  remove  large  limbs, 
those  over  two  inches,  with  one  cut.  They 
invariably  will  split  down  from  the  base, 
causing  an  ugly  wound  which  cannot  heal 
properly. 

Mature  trees  are  harmed  least  if  pruned 
during  the  dormant  period,  preferably 
from  the  first  of  January  through  March. 
Maples  should  be  pruned  in  early  January 
to  prevent  excessive  bleeding.  To  prevent 
the  entrance  of  insects  and  wood-rotting 
fungi,  all  wounds  over  one  inch  in  diameter 
caused  by  pruning  should  be  painted  with 


aephaltum,  or  one  of  the  several  good  home- 
mixed  or  commercial  tree  paints  available. 
The  asphaltum  must  be  thin  to  make  a  coat¬ 
ing  that  will  adhere  well;  10  per  cent  creo¬ 
sote  by  volume  should  be  added  for  an  in¬ 
secticide  and  fungicide.  A  good  fungicidal 
paint  can  be  made  by  mixing  equal  weights 
of  raw  linseed  oil  and  Bordeaux  powder. 
This  mixture  is  poisonous  and  should  be 
used  only  where  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
children  and  animals. 

The  most  detrimental  practice  of  tree 
pruning  is  the  topping  of  large  trees.  This 
practice  has  very  little  in  its  favor.  It  pro¬ 
duces  unsightly  trees  or  kills  the  trees  out¬ 
right.  In  many  species,  topping  produces 
thick  crowns  of  slender,  weak  branches. 
Decay  in  the  wounds  that  do  not  heal 
weakens  the  trees  and  makes  them  a  menace 
to  life  and  property.  The  leaves  are  the 
food-manufacturing  plants  for  the  tree. 
Topping  the  tree  removes  the  source  of  new 
food,  and  the  tree  then  must  try  to  build 
new  branches  on  what  little  food  is  stored 
in  the  wood.  Not  many  species  of  trees  can 
replace  the  old  branches,  and  the  result 
often  is  fatal.  Rather  than  topping  a  tree, 
dead,  damaged,  and  diseased  wood  should 
be  removed.  Then,  if  the  crown  is  too 
dense,  it  should  be  thinned  out  by  removing 
entire  branches  throughout  the  crown.  If 
it  grows  too  tall,  it  should  be  brought  down 
by  removing  those  branches  which  extend 
the  farthest  above  the  ground. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  crown  never 
should  be  removed  in  any  one  year.  It  is 
far  better  to  do  a  little  careful  pruning  for 
several  successive  years. 

Trees  which  interfere  with  power  lines 
and  telephone  lines  can  be  pruned  in  such 
a  way  that  their  forms  are  not  impaired. 
Interfering  limbs  may  be  cut  back  to  the 
main  stem  so  that  wires  can  pass  through 
a  limited  opening  in  the  crown;  there  is  no 
necessity  of  cutting  off  the  entire  top  or 
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even  one  side  of  the  tree. 

Tree  Feeding — Beeause  of  the  impover¬ 
ished  soil  conditions  in  which  some  shade 
trees  are  required  to  grow,  it  often  is  help¬ 
ful  to  provide  those  food  materials  which 
are  most  needed  hy  the  trees.  If  the  leaves 
appear  small  and  poorly  colored  and  the 
foliage  is  thin,  feeding  may  help  a  tree  re¬ 
gain  its  vigor.  Trees  which  have  heen 
heavily  pruned  can  he  helped  hy  being  sup¬ 
plied  with  extra  plant  food. 

The  principal  food  elements  needed  hy 
trees  are  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potas¬ 
sium.  These  can  be  supplied  most  satis¬ 
factorily  in  a  10-8-6  or  10-6-4  commercial 
fertilizer.  The  fertilizer  should  be  put 
down  into  the  ground  below  the  roots  of 
the  grass. 

For  trees  in  extremely  poor  condition  the 
following  prescription  might  he  used: 
Holes  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches  in 
diameter  should  be  driven  with  a  punch- 
bar  into  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  18  to  24 
inches.  These  holes  should  be  two  to  two 
and  one-half  feet  apart  in  concentric  circles 
carried  out  to  the  edge  of  the  crown  of  the 
trees.  For  large  trees,  the  holes  should  be 
no  nearer  the  trunk  than  six  to  eight  feet, 
as  there  are  few  feeding  roots  within  this 
distance.  One  to  two  pounds  of  fertilizer 
should  be  deposited  in  each  hole.  The  holes 
should  be  filled  with  water  and  kept  full 
for  about  76  hours.  They  need  not  be  filled 
with  earth. 

For  trees  which  are  only  slightly  deficient 
in  plant  food,  the  quantity  of  fertilizer  pre¬ 
scribed  above  may  prove  too  expensive.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  make  two  or  three  con¬ 
centric  circles  of  holes  near  the  edge  of  the 
crown  of  such  trees,  and  to  place  one  or  two 
pounds  of  fertilizer  in  each  hole. 

Tree  feeding  should  be  done  between 
February  1  and  July  1.  The  trees  are  most 
active  during  this  period  and  can  effec¬ 
tively  use  the  tree  food  without  much  of  it 


being  lost  by  leaching. 

Watering — Watering  is  often  essential 
during  recovery  of  trees  from  injury  to 
either  the  roots  or  tops.  Also,  water  is 
helpful  during  drought  periods  and  in  lo¬ 
cations  where  much  of  the  rainfall  is  car¬ 
ried  away  by  drainage.  Normally,  trees 
will  receive  sufficient  water  naturally. 

Where  large  trees  are  to  be  watered  regu¬ 
larly,  a  definite  system  should  be  used  which 
will  carry  the  water  down  to  the  feeding 
roots.  Surface  watering  is  of  little  value 
except  on  level  ground  where  a  soil  dike 
can  be  formed  under  the  outer  edge  of  the 
crown  of  the  tree,  permitting  flooding  of 
the  entire  area  beneath  the  crown.  Where 
flooding  cannot  be  used,  one  of  the  best  sys¬ 
tems  consists  of  placing  single  joints  of  tile 
in  the  ground  at  regular  intervals  and  water¬ 
ing  through  these  tiles.  Four-inch  drain¬ 
age  tiles,  12  to  24  inches  long,  are  set  up¬ 
right  in  the  soil,  with  the  tops  flush  with  the 
surface,  and  spaced  approximately  10  feet 
apart  to  form  a  circle  about  two-thirds  the 
distance  from  the  trunk  to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  crown.  The  tiles  should  be  given  all 
the  water  that  will  be  readily  absorbed 
from  them  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Grading  Around  Trees — Appreciably 
lowering  the  grade  around  shade  trees  in 
most  cases  cither  kills  or  seriously  damages 
them.  If  the  grade  is  to  be  lowered  over  12 
inches,  it  is  almost  certain  that  most  of 
the  feeding  roots  will  be  removed  from  the 
tree.  When  it  is  possible  to  leave  the  nor¬ 
mal  grade  over  the  space  covere<l  by  the 
crown,  even  though  the  grade  near  it  is 
lowered  considerably,  the  tree  may  be  kept 
in  good  condition  {trovided  a  system  of 
watering  is  followed  to  compensate  for  the 
lowering  of  the  water  table. 

In  many  cases  shade  trees  are  badly  dam¬ 
aged  by  removal  of  the  roots  on  one  side 
when  streets  or  driveways  are  graded,  or 
when  excavations  for  foundations  arc  dug. 
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In  such  cases  trees  need  help  until  they  can 
rebuild  their  root  systems.  First,  open 
grades  should  be  sodded  or  riprapped  to 
prevent  further  loss  of  soil  from  the  roots 
by  erosion.  Then  the  crown  of  the  tree 
should  be  thinned  out  to  reduce  water  losses 
by  transpiration,  fertilizer  should  be  sup¬ 
plied,  and  the  tree  should  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  water  for  at  least  two  growing 
seasons. 

Raising  the  grade  around  a  tree  can  be 
as  harmful  as  lowering  the  grade.  The 
feeding  roots  concentrate  in  a  rather  limited 
zone  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  where 
they  can  get  both  moisture  and  air.  Rais¬ 
ing  the  grade  as  much  as  12  to  18  inches 
will  do  little  harm,  but  a  deeper  layer  of 
fill,  especially  of  heavy  soil,  will  exclude 
air  and  kill  the  feeding  roots  unless  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  to  carry  air  down  to  these  roots. 

Before  any  fill  is  made,  four  or  five  lines 
of  four-inch  porous  drainage  tile  should  be 
laid  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  radiating 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  as  spokes  of  a 
wheel,  out  to  the  edge  of  the  crown  of  the 
tree.  Then  a  layer  of  about  four  inches  of 
coarse  gravel  or  crushed  stone  should  be 
spread  over  the  area  covered  by  the  crown. 
On  top  of  this  should  be  spread  about  two 
inches  of  fine  stone  and  four  to  six  inches  of 
straw  or  manure.  Then,  with  soil,  the  fill 
should  be  brought  to  the  level  desired.  Be¬ 
fore  the  fill  is  made,  or  as  it  is  being  made,  a 
brick  or  stone  wall  should  be  built  around 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  leaving  a  well,  with 
radius  from  one  to  two  feet,  between  the 
trunk  and  the  well.  A  small  tree  will  need 
more  room  than  a  large  tree  to  allow  for  its 
ultimate  growth.  Where  the  well  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  hazard,  it  may  be  filled  with  coarse 
gravel. 

Through  the  tile,  which  projects  through 
the  wall,  air  and  water  can  reach  the  roots 
of  the  tree  even  with  very  deep  fills.  The 
well  formed  hy  the  wall  and  the  radiating 


tile  make  it  easy  to  supply  the  tree  with 
water  and  plant  food  during  dry  periods. 
Fertilizer  may  be  supplied  by  dissolving  it 
in  water  and  washing  it  out  through  the  tile 
system. 

Tree  Surgery — Trees  which  need  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  cavities,  installation  of  drain¬ 
age  in  cavities  or  crotches,  or  removal  of 
large  limbs,  can  best  be  cared  for  by  per¬ 
sons  who  are  trained  in  tree  surgery  and 
who  have  the  proper  equipment.  If  cavi¬ 
ties  are  properly  drained  and  protected 
from  fungus  and  disease,  additional  tree 
surgery  can  be  foregone,  if  necessary.  A 
good  text  for  the  layman  for  ordinary  tree 
repair  jobs  is  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Farmers’  Bulletin  1726,  Treatment 
and  Care  of  Tree  Wounds.  This  bulletin 
may  be  secured  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  for  five 
cents  a  copy. 

Disease  and  Insects — Trees  which  are 
kept  in  good  health  by  feeding,  watering, 
and  proper  pruning  are  not  so  susceptible 
to  attacks  by  diseases  and  insects  as  are 
those  that  are  neglected;  but  any  tree,  no 
matter  how  vigorous,  may  be  attacked.  The 
diseases  and  insects  that  attack  trees  are  so 
numerous  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  de¬ 
tailed  information  about  them  here.  Like¬ 
wise,  control  measures  are  so  varied  that 
any  general  recommendations  might  be  mis¬ 
leading. 

A  useful  reference  for  the  control  of  dis¬ 
eases  and  insects  on  trees  is  Farmers*  Bulle¬ 
tin  1169,  Insects  Injurious  to  Deciduous 
Shade  Trees  and  Their  Control,  which  may 
be  procured  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  W  ashington,  D.  C. 

Tools — In  [uirchasing  tools  to  use  in  car¬ 
ing  for  trees,  it  will  be  well  to  select  the 
best  available.  Often  cheap  tools  will  not 
perform  good  work  and  will  waste  in  labor 
cost  many  times  the  additional  cost  of  good 
equipment. 
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Care  of  Shrubs  and  Hedges 

Trimming — When  shrubs  are  properly 
placed  with  adequate  room  for  their  full 
growth,  little  trimming  will  be  required,  ex¬ 
cept  to  remove  dead  wood.  However,  if  a 
shrub  needs  to  be  reduced  in  size  because 
of  a  window  or  lack  of  space,  the  long 
branches  and  canes  are  removed  at  the 
point  where  they  are  attached  to  a  large 
branch,  or  where  they  emerge  from  the 
ground.  Do  not  clip  with  hedge  shears. 

Fertilizing — Shrubs  depend  on  adequate 
food  for  healthy,  normal  growth.  When 
planted  in  clay-type  soil,  fertilizing  needs 
to  be  done  less  often.  An  application  of 
two  or  three  pounds  per  shrub  of  10-6-4  fer¬ 
tilizer  once  every  two  or  three  years  should 
be  adequate.  In  any  case,  the  amount  of 
fertilizer  applied  should  be  governed  by 
the  health  of  the  plant.  Where  plants  are 
located  on  sandy  soil,  more  frequent  fer¬ 
tilization  will  be  necessary  since  much  of 
the  plant  food  will  be  leached  away.  Shrubs 
in  light  soils  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
cultivating  two  or  three  inches  of  barnyard 
manure,  sewage  sludge,  or  peat  moss 
around  their  roots.  These  materials  condi¬ 
tion  the  sandy  soil  so  that  it  is  more  suited 
for  holding  moisture  and  plant  foods. 

Cultivation — Shrubs  must  be  kept  culti¬ 
vated  especially  during  the  first  two  or  three 
years  after  they  are  planted.  During  this 
time,  they  can  easily  be  killed  by  competing 
weeds  and  grass.  Cultivation  of  shrubs 
should  only  be  an  inch  or  two  deep.  Such 
shallow  cultivation  will  destroy  competing 
growth,  and  will  not  injure  the  plant  roots. 
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For  good  appearance  and  proper  care, 
soil  should  not  be  piled  high  around  the 
base  of  the  plant.  After  cultivation  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  ground  should  be  left  level  with 
the  surrounding  area. 

Shearing — Hedges  are  best  sheared  so 
that  their  sides  slope  in  towards  the  top. 
This  contour  of  the  hedge  allows  the  sun¬ 
light  to  reach  all  branch  tips  from  top  to 
bottom.  When  hedges  are  sheared  with 
vertical  sides,  the  lower  branches  are 
shaded  in  summer,  which  results  in  loss  of 
foliage  near  the  ground.  Many  hedge 
plants,  such  as  barberry,  provide  an  attrac¬ 
tive  barrier  when  not  sheared.  An  un¬ 
sheared  barrier  is  more  economical  to 
maintain,  and  is  less  apt  to  be  broken  by 
cross  traffic.  Often  hedges  are  planted  as 
screens.  In  these  cases,  they  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  unsheared. 

Methods  of  fertilizing,  cultivating,  and 
general  care  of  hedges  are  the  same  as  those 
recommended  for  shrubs. 

Maintenance  Summary 

1.  Plan  grounds  operations  for  each 
season  and  week  so  no  seasonal  func¬ 
tions  will  be  neglected,  and  to  assure 
a  more  even  tenure  of  work  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

2.  Keep  the  grounds  clean. 

3.  Strive  for  good  lawns.  (Gain  tenant 
co-operation — cut  all  lawns  high — 
fertilize  frequently — use  neat,  well- 
maintained  lawn  guards.) 

4.  Keep  shrub  and  hedge  beds  well  cul¬ 
tivated. 


In  Spite  of  All  the  Poets  Say — 

What  a  man  needs  in  gardening  is  a  cast-iron  back,  with  a 
double  action  binge  in  it. 

— CiiABLES  Dudley  Warneb 
My  Summer  in  a  Garden 
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Tuckpointing 

Masonry  repair  is  one  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  neglected  maintenance  items  in 
properties  which  are  held  for  income  pur¬ 
poses.  This  is  because  insufficient  or  im¬ 
proper  tuckpointing  usually  does  not  result 
in  immediate  physical  deterioration  of  the 
property  or  in  loss  of  income.  Neglected 
exterior  paint  on  sash  and  trim,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  makes  the  building  immediately  un¬ 
sightly  and  if  let  go  for  a  year  or  two  will 
cause  much  rotting  sash  and  necessitate 
large  expenditures.  Paint  that  is  let  go  two 
years  too  long,  costs  the  owner  money. 
Neglected  tuckpointing,  however,  may  not 
be  expensive  for  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

The  durability  of  most  masonry  surfaces 
frequently  hides  the  fact  that  serious  de¬ 
terioration  is  taking  place.  If  open  mortar 
joints  are  not  tuck-pointed  soon  after  they 
become  cracked  or  worn,  however,  two 
things  happen:  First,  the  edges  of  the  brick 
or  stone  thus  exposed  become  rounded  and 
worn  and  future  tuckpointing  is,  therefore, 
made  more  difficult.  Second,  the  open 
joints  allow  water  penetration  into  the 
masonry  wall  with  subsequent  damage  to 
masonry,  mortar,  and  interior  decorating. 
This  last  item  is  of  particular  importance 
in  freezing  climates.  A  large  part  of 
masonry  difficulty  arises  because  water  in  a 
wall  freezes,  expands,  and  results  in  the 


spalling,  cracking,  and  breaking  off  of 
brick,  tile,  terra  cotta,  and  other  masonry 
material  which  has  become  wet.  This  then 
in  turn  results  in  more  water  penetration, 
more  freezing  and  the  damage  is  progres¬ 
sive.  Usually,  however,  it  takes  a  long 
period  of  time  for  this  deterioration  to  be¬ 
come  a  serious  threat  to  the  structure  itself. 
Therefore,  people  who  are  holding  property 
for  income  purposes,  particularly  for  short 
periods  of  time,  more  often  neglect  this 
work  than  do  resident  home  owners  and 
owners  of  industrial  property.  The  present 
day  advantages  of  long  term  ownership  of 
real  estate  for  income  purposes,  however, 
together  with  the  income  tax  advantages 
which  accrue  to  those  who  spend  mainte¬ 
nance  money  has  brought  the  subject  of 
care  of  masonry  more  strongly  to  the  front 
than  at  any  time  in  recent  years.  This 
column,  therefore,  in  the  next  few  issues 
will  carry  discussions  and  recommendations 
in  regard  to  certain  technical  aspects  of 
masonry  repair. 

As  a  starter  we  are  reproducing  a  copy 
of  the  tuckpointing  specifications  used 
by  a  large  midwestern  management  firm. 
These  strike  us  as  being  particularly  thor¬ 
ough  and  well  thought  out  despite  their 
brevity  and  simplicity.  In  general,  de¬ 
tailed  specifications  such  as  those  used  by 
the  federal  government  and  some  of  the 
large  utility  companies  are  impractical  in 
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relation  to  the  smaller  jobs  encountered  by 
most  property  managers.  We,  therefore, 
recommend  a  considerably  more  simpli* 
fied  type,  such  as  that  which  follows: 

TUCKPOINTING  SPECIFICATIONS 

A.  MATERIALS: 

Materials  to  be  used  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Cement:  Portland  cement  shall  con¬ 
form  with  requirements  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  edition  of  The  Standard  Speci¬ 
fications  for  Portland  Cement  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Ma¬ 
terials. 

(b)  Lime:  Lime  shall  be  hydrated  lime 
of  a  standard  brand. 

(c)  Sand:  Sand  shall  consist  of  clean, 
sharp,  hard,  durable  particles  well 
graded  from  coarse  to  fine  and  shall 
be  as  coarse  a  sand  as  is  practical 
for  the  size  joint  to  be  filled. 

(d)  Mortar:  Mortar  shall  be  colored  with 
an  approved  mineral  stain  to  match 
in  color  the  mortar  used  in  the  old 
brickwork. 

B.  MIXING: 

(a)  Proportions:  The  proportions  for  use 
on  brick  and  stone  shall  be: 

3  parts  sand 

1  part  Portland  cement 

15%  by  volume  lime 
The  proportions  for  use  on  terra 
cotta  shall  be: 

3  parts  sand 

1  part  lime 

15%  Portland  cement  by  volume 
Only  sufficient  water  shall  be  used 
to  secure  a  plastic  workable  mix. 

(b)  Mixing:  Mortar  shall  be  thoroughly 
mixed  for  at  least  two  minutes  and 
shall  be  prepared  in  advance  of  using 
for  a  sufficient  time  to  reduce  the 
shrinkage. 

C.  CONSTRI  CTION  METHODS: 

(a)  Cutting:  All  joints  shall  be  cut  out 
to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  Yz  inch. 
Unsound  old  mortar  shall  be  re¬ 
moved  until  a  base  of  sound  ma¬ 
terial  is  reached. 

(b)  Cleaning:  After  the  old  mortar  is 
cut  out  the  joints  shall  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  of  all  dust  and  loose  mortar, 
using  a  stiff  fiber  brush. 

(c)  Wetting:  All  Masonry  joints  shall 
be  thoroughly  wet  down  assuring 
that  edges  and  back-up  are  sufficiently 
moist  before  placing  mortar.  No 
pointing  to  be  done  during  freezing 
weather. 
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(d)  Packing  imd  Pointing:  All  joints  to 
be  pointed  shall  be  thoroughly  and 
completely  filled,  using  the  proper 
tools.  Care  should  be  taken  that  too 
much  mortar  is  not  applied  at  one 
time.  Small  amounts  of  mortar  shall 
be  placed  and  forced  back  to  the 
foundation  of  the  joint,  with  a 
jointer  narrower  than  the  joint  be¬ 
ing  pointed.  Larger  jointers  may  be 
used  in  finishing  and  bringing  the 
mortar  to  the  surface.  All  smearing 
of  the  face  of  brick,  stone  or  terra 
cotta  must  be  carefully  cleaned  off 
on  completion. 

/>.  NOTIFICATION: 

The  contractor  shall  notify  the  owner 
at  least  one  day  in  advance  of  his  in¬ 
tention  to  start  work.  Should  he 
fail  to  do  so,  he  shall  provide  at  a 
time  agreeable  to  the  owner’s  repre¬ 
sentative  sufficient  labor  and  scaf¬ 
folding  to  enable  the  owner’s  repre¬ 
sentative  to  inspect  all  parts  of  the 
work.  The  contractor  shall  also 
notify  the  owner  at  least  one  day  in 
advance  of  the  completion  of  the 
work  so  that  the  owner’s  representa¬ 
tive  may  spot  check  such  joints  as 
he  may  deem  necessary. 

E.  INSVRANCE: 

Contractor  shall  take  out  and  main¬ 
tain  Public  Liability  insurance  and 
Workmen’s  Compensation  insurance. 

F.  GUARANTEE: 

Contractor  shall  furnish  all  labor 
and  material  in  accordance  with 
above  specifications.  On  a  “solid” 
tuckpointing  job,  contractor  shall 
guarantee  the  area  so  pointed  as  to 
material  and  workmanship  for  a 
period  of  five  years  and  on  a  “where 
necessary”  tuckpointing  job,  he  shall 
guarantee  the  area  so  tuckpointed 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  He  shall 
agree  to  rectify  at  no  additional  cost 
any  leakages  or  defects  that  occur  in 
any  of  the  areas  covered. 

INSPECTION: 

Contractor  in  connection  with  his 
inspection  of  the  building  shall  re¬ 
port  to  the  owner  any  defects  or 
work  that  he  believes  necessary,  not 
covered  under  Section  H  of  this 
specification.  This  shall  include  any 
areas  not  so  covered,  any  loose, 
broken,  disintegrated,  missing  stone, 
brick  or  terra  cotta,  and  any  defec¬ 
tive  gutters  or  downspouts.  The 
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prices  for  any  work  so  reported  shall 
be  listed  as  separate  from  the  price 
on  the  work  covered  in  Section  H. 

H.  SCOPE  OF  WORK: 

(In  this  section  there  should  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail  the  areas  to  be 
covered  in  the  contract  and  a  full 
explanation  of  the  work  to  be  done.) 

Efflorescence 

Reproduced  below  is  a  study  entitled  A 
Summary  on  Efflorescence  which  has  been 
prepared  by  Carl  H.  Bach  of  the  Brick 
Manufacturers  Association  of  Chicago. 
This  is  a  highly  informative  report  on  a 
very  wide  spread  and  common  symptom  of 
masonry  difficulty.  It  is  worth  careful  ex* 
amination  by  those  who  have  encountered 
efflorescence  problems. 

The  appearance  of  efflorescence  on  masonry 
walls  is  rightly  a  matter  of  concern.  Aside  from 
its  unsightly  appearance,  efflorescence  is  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  moisture  penetration  which,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  promotes  disintegration  of  the 
masonry.  The  discussion  in  this  bulletin  is 
limited  to  clay  products  masonry. 

Efflorescence  on  brick  masonry  walls  is  usually 
a  light  powder  or  crystallization,  caused  by  water 
soluble  salts,  deposited  on  the  surface  upon 
evaporation  of  the  water.  Some  of  the  salts  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  efflorescence  are  calcium  sul¬ 
fate  (gypsum),  magnesium  sulfate  (epsom 
salts),  sodium  chloride  (table  salt),  sodium  sul¬ 
fate  and  potassium  sulfate.  There  are  two  gen¬ 
eral  conditions  necessary  to  produce  efflores¬ 
cence:  (1)  soluble  salts  present  in  the  wall  ma¬ 
terials,  and  (2)  moisture  to  carry  these  salts  to 
the  surface. 

Soluble  salts  may  be  present  in  brick,  hollow 
tile,  concrete  units,  mortar  or  plaster.  Only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  brick  and  hollow 
clay  tile  produced  will  contribute  to  efflores¬ 
cence.  In  fact,  tests  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
on  several  hundred  samples  of  brick,  ranging 
from  under-burned  to  well-burned,  indicated 
that  83  per  cent  or  %  of  all  the  brick  samples 
would  not  be  the  source  of  efflorescence.  If  the 
results  were  weighted  according  to  production, 
the  percentage  free  from  efflorescence  would  be 
greater.  It  is  probable  that  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  production  of  structural  clay  products 
in  this  country  will  not  tend  to  effloresce. 
Second-hand  brick,  because  of  its  uncertain  ori¬ 
gin  and  previous  contact  with  mortar  and  plas¬ 


ter,  may  frequently  be  a  source  of  efflorescence. 
Concrete  blocks  usually  contain  soluble  salts  and 
are  apt  therefore,  to  be  the  cause  of  efflorescence. 
Mortars  and  plaster  are  frequently  the  source 
of  efflorescence,  due  to  one  or  more  of  the  in¬ 
gredients.  Portland  cements  contain  soluble 
salts,  and  so  do  some  limes  and  certain  sands. 
To  determine  the  source  of  efflorescence,  all  ma¬ 
terials  should  be  tested. 

When  efflorescence  makes  its  first  appearance 
on  a  wall,  it  may  be  possible  to  determine  the 
source.  If  it  appears  at  the  edges  and  not  near 
the  center  of  the  brick,  it  is  probably  the  mortar 
which  contains  the  soluble  salts  and  not  the 
brick.  If  the  efflorescence  covers  the  whole 
brick,  it  is  likely  that  both  the  brick  and  mortar 
are  the  cause  of  it;  while  efflorescence  near  the 
center  of  the  brick  and  not  near  the  edges  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  brick  b  the  probable  source.  A  uni¬ 
form  coating  frequently  appears  on  a  new  build¬ 
ing  as  the  result  of  excess  water  during  construc¬ 
tion.  After  the  walls  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
dry  thoroughly,  a  final  cleaning,  or  sometimes  a 
few  rains,  will  wash  away  the  efflorescence,  and 
it  seldom  appears  again. 

Since  moisture  is  necessary  to  carry  the  soluble 
salts  to  the  surface  of  the  masonry,  efflorescence 
is  evidence  that  moisture  has  entered  the  wall 
and  there  is  faulty  construction  that  should  be 
corrected.  An  investigation  should  be  made  of 
the  structure  to  determine  how  and  where  the 
moisture  enters. 

Wet  walls  may  be  due  to  one  or  more  of  the 
following:  defective  flashings,  gutters  and  down¬ 
spouts,  faulty  copings  or  improperly  filled  mor¬ 
tar  joints.  The  location  of  efflorescence  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  water  is  entering  the 
wall  at  that  point,  but  frequently  provides  a  clue 
to  the  source  of  the  trouble.  For  example, 
streaking  from  the  top  of  a  wall  down  or,  at 
times,  patches  some  distance  from  the  top,  would 
point  to  defective  copings  or  gutters.  Efflores¬ 
cence  under  windows  would  put  the  sills  and  the 
caulking  around  the  frame  under  suspicion. 
Efflorescence  on  the  courses  of  a  foundation, 
close  to  the  ground,  especially  with  a  rather 
porous  brick,  would  indicate  ground  water 
drawn  up  by  capillary  suction.  A  single  patch 
of  efflorescence  on  a  wall,  with  no  observable  re¬ 
lation  to  masonry  openings,  may  sometimes  be 
explained  on  the  grounds  of  a  badly  defective 
mortar  joint  or  by  a  projecting  brick  forming  a 
water  table.  In  any  case,  the  general  principle 
is  that  this  spot  of  efflorescence  represents  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wall  unduly  wetted. 

Faulty  flashings,  gutters  or  downspouts  should 
be  repaired.  Copings  should  be  laid  with  thin, 
but  well-filled  mortar  joints,  with  weathered  or 
rodded  tooling.  Non-corrosive  metal  or 
bituminous  flashing  should  be  placed  directly 
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under  copings,  cornices,  chimney  caps,  sills  and 
projecting  courses  of  masonry.  Improperly 
filled  joints  in  exposed  walls  should  he  raked 
out  and  repointed  with  a  plastic  mortar  of  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  mix  as  used  in  the  original 
work,  but  allowing  the  mortar  to  partially  set  for 
30  to  45  minutes  before  using.  Avoid  the  use  of 
cement,  lime  or  sand  that  may  tend  to  cause 
efflorescence.  Proper  caulking  around  window 
and  door  frames,  raking  and  repointing  mortar 
joints  in  sills  may  he  necessary. 

Transparent  coatings  are  generally  made  with 
fatty  oils,  paraffin,  varnish,  aluminum  soap  solu¬ 
tion,  emulsion  of  waxes  and  oils,  etc.  These  so- 
called  “waterproofers”  will  not  seal  cracks  or 
correct  faulty  construction.  They  may,  however, 
tend  to  prevent  or  retard  the  entrance  of  water, 
and  art  as  protection  to  the  surface  of  the 
masonry.  Paraffin  wax  dissolved  in  volatile  sol¬ 
vents  and  applied  hot  to  heated  masonry  is  ef¬ 
fective  and  durable.  All  waterproofers  should 
be  applied  on  dry  masonry  in  warm,  dry  weather. 
The  application  of  a  transparent  “waterproofer'’ 
is  recommended  after  sand  blasting. 

Dampness  in  foundation  and  lower  part  of 
walls  above  grade  may  be  caused  by  lack  of,  or 
faulty:  (a)  drains  along  footings,  (b)  water¬ 
proofing  on  outside  of  foundation  walls,  and 
(c)  dampproofing  in  masonry  course  immedi¬ 
ately  above  grade.  The  first  two,  <a)  and  (b), 
may  be  corrected  after  construction,  but  a  damp- 


proof  membrane  is  practically  impossible  to  in¬ 
sert  after  a  wall  is  built.  If  conditions  warrant  it, 
a  remedy  may  be  obtained  by  drilling  holes 
on  4  or  5  ft.  centers  in  a  horizontal  mortar  joint 
a  few  courses  above  grade  and  to  a  depth  of  ap¬ 
proximately  4"  or  sufficient  to  reach  the  first  ver¬ 
tical  joint  back  of  the  face.  Grout  containing 
2  per  cent  of  ammonium  of  calcium  stearate  by 
weight  of  cement  and  lime  is  then  forced  under 
pressure  into  alternate  holes  until  the  grout  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  intermediate  holes.  Holes  are  sealed 
with  regular  mortar. 

Water  applied  with  stiff  scrubbing  brushes  will 
frequently  remove  efflorescence.  If  this  does 
not  do  a  complete  job,  apply  water  first,  then 
scrub  with  water  containing  not  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  muriatic  (hydrochloric)  acid  and, 
immediately  thereafter,  rinse  thoroughly  with 
plain  water.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  give 
surface  a  final  washing  with  water  containing 
5  per  cent  of  household  ammonia. 

To  sum  up,  efflorescence  in  masonry  construc¬ 
tion  can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  suitable  ma¬ 
terials,  proper  design  and  good  workmanship. 
The  choice  of  materials  has  been  discussed  some¬ 
what,  but  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
design  and  workmanship.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  correct  design  and  good  workman¬ 
ship  will  eliminate  efflorescence,  frequently  with 
materials  that  might  otherwise  effloresce  in 
abundance. 
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Pertinent  Comments  on  Books, 
By  C.  M.  Jones,  EDITOR  Recent  Surveys,  and  Articles  of 

Interest  to  Property  Managers 


Article  Reviews 

A  New  Start  For  the  Cities  by  GUY 
GREER 

Fourth  in  a  series  of  city  planning  ar¬ 
ticles,  it  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
Certified  Property  Managers.  This  partic¬ 
ular  article  deals  with  the  aspects  of  local 
as  against  federal  support.  The  whole  series 
is  extremely  well-written,  and  is  an  in¬ 
formative  exposition  of  city  planning  from 
every  angle.  You  manage  the  buildings  in 
the  cities  of  today,  you  will  want  to  know 
what  is  planned  for  the  buildings  in  the 
cities  of  tomorrow.  You  will  want  to  for¬ 
mulate  your  own  opinions,  you  may  want  to 
voice  them,  and  you  should.  The  Fortune 
series  gives  you  the  necessary  background 
for  knowledge  and  reflection.  Fortune, 
September,  1944,  p.  153. 

Deferred  Maintenance  and  Improvements 
by  S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM 
A  definite  provision  for  setting  up  a  re¬ 
serve  for  deferred  maintenance  is  made  in 
this  article — a  practical  scheme.  At  the 
same  time,  running  figures  on  depreciation 
should  be  kept,  so  that  an  estimate  of  neces¬ 
sities  can  be  made.  You  will  then  he  ready 
with  the  hard  facts  and  hard  cash  at  the 
time  when  materials  and  labor  will  again 


he  available.  Apartment  and  Office  Build¬ 
ing  Journal,  August,  1944,  p.  8. 

The  Rehabilitation  Problem  by  D.  EARL 
WILSON,  M.A.I. 

A  short  article  describing  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  extent  of  a  hotel  property  returned 
to  private  ownership  by  the  army.  Mana¬ 
gers  will  be  interested  in  the  brief  discus¬ 
sion  of  problems,  for  example,  telephone 
installations,  he  may  have  to  cope  with  in 
reorganizing  the  hotel.  Appraisal  Journal, 
July,  1944,  p.  258. 

Good  Maintenance  Is  Good  Management 
by  HERMAN  F.  RUDDELL 
It’s  not  the  initial  cost,  it’s  the  quality  of 
a  good  management  mind  and  the  use  of  the 
best  materials  combined.  ...  A  clue  to  the 
mystery  of  maintaining  your  building  in 
good  mechanical  and  operating  condition 
up  through  the  years.  National  Real  Estate 
Journal,  July,  1944,  p.  26. 

Are  Wartime  Short-Cuts  Setting  New 
Patterns  for  Postwar  Cleaning?  by 
R.  E.  THOMAS 

Another  short  one — one  manager’s  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  cleaning  problem  made  even 
niore  problematical  by  the  war.  His  “short¬ 
cuts”  in  such  matters  as  window  cleaning, 
Venetian  blinds,  waxing  floors,  etc.,  are 
nominees  for  constant  use.  Buildings  and 
Builfling  Management,  August,  1944,  p.  19. 
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New  Certifications 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  title  of  "Certified  Property  Manager”  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

(See  pages  83  to  93  inclusive,  for  a  complete  list  of 
Certified  Property  Managers.) 

W.  J.  VILLARRUBIA, 

Netv  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Born,  Louisiana,  September  22,  1902.  Secretary 
of  Waguespark,  Pratt,  Inc.;  sixteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  office  building  management;  has  also 
handled  a  large  niimher  of  residential  and  com¬ 
mercial  properties  including  the  Hibernia  Bank 
Bldg.,  the  Union  and  Richards  buildings;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 


HAROLD  W.  BROWN, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Born,  Nebraska,  June  24,  1898.  Vice-President 
Shryock  Realty  Company;  Vice  Chairman  Associate 
Division,  Kansas  City  Real  Estate  Board;  con¬ 
tinuously  associated  with  the  Shryock  Realty  Com¬ 
pany  since  September  1,  1920;  thirteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  real  estate  management  covering  resi¬ 
dential,  apartment  and  commercial  properties; 
principal  business  connections  include  insurance 
companies  and  substantial  individual  clients;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Greater  Kansas  City. 
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National  Officers,  1944 


The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


PRESIDENT 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY 

921  Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

LOUIS  MAGINN 
South  Central  Region 

23  Brentwood  Blvd.,  Clayton,  Mo. 

SEELY  CADE 
Central  Atlantic  Region 

911  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES 
Northwest  Region 

415  S.  W.  Sixth  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

FRANK  T.  KING 
Great  Lakes  Region 

751  Griswold  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING 
Southeast  Region 

65  Forsyth  St.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

GEORGE  W.  ELKINS 
Southwest  Region 

474  N.  Beverly  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


HAROLD  L.  NILES 
New  England  Region 

44  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

GLEN  A.  WILSON 
North  Central  Region 

161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


HERBERT  U.  NELSON 
Secretary 

22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PERCY  WILSON 
Treasurer 

Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  Ill. 

OLIVE  DYER 
Executive  Secretary 

22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1946 

S.  0.  BONDURANT . Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 


SEELY  CADE . Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

CLAUDE  0.  DARBY . Flint,  Mich. 

GEORGE  W.  ELKINS . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

T.  H.  MAENNER . Omaha,  Nebr. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES . Boston,  Mass. 

GLEN  A.  WILSON . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Term  Expiring  December  31, 1945 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta,  Ga. 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES . PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

ORMONDE  A.  KIEB . Newark,  N.  J. 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1944 

LEONARD  R.  CARPENTER . Cleveland,  O. 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

SANBORN  0.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  HI. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

LOUIS  MAGINN . Clayton,  Mo. 

VINCENT  T.  MEAD . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES . Portland,  Ore. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Representing  Board  of  Directors,  N.A.R.E.B. 

C.  ARMEL  NUTTER . Camden,  N.  J. 

Representing  Secretaries  Council 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . Lansing,  Mich. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 
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Committees  during  1944 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


(See  pages  83  to  95,  “Roster  of  Members”  for 
addresses.) 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chairman 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (Past  Presidents) 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . 1936 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . 1937 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . 1938  and  1939 

H.  P.  HOLMES . 1940 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . 1941 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . 1942 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . 1943 

ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 


WOODFORD  TAYLOR,  JR . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LEON  E.  TODD . Camden,  N.  J. 

WILLIAM  WALTERS . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

EDWARD  WATTERS . Tulsa,  Okla. 

LEWIS  A.  WHITE . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

F.  ORIN  WOODBURY . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

BY-LAWS  COMMITTEE 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

Chairman 

S.  V.  BEACH . Hollywood,  Calif. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . Lansing,  Mich. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RICHARD  L.  NELSON . Chicago,  Ill. 

Examiner 

CHARLES  K.  ATLA8S . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

L.  R.  CARPENTER . Cleveland,  Ohio 

JOHN  A.  CAULKINS . Hartford,  Conn. 

CLAUDE  O.  DARBY . Flint,  Mich. 

PAUL  0.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

JAMES  J.  FITZSIMMONS . Newark,  N.  J. 

HARRY  W.  GOODMAN . LouisvUle,  Ky. 

ROWENA  L.  HAGMANN . Erie,  Pa. 

JAMES  R.  HAIGHT . Portland,  Ore. 

MAL  HOUGHTON,  JR . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

HAROLD  W.  INGRAHAM . Denver,  Colo. 

RICHARD  F.  JONES,  JR . Hartford,  Conn. 

ARTHUR  S.  KIRK . Des  Moines,  la. 

VINCENT  T.  MEAD . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

BERT  G.  OWEN . Seattle,  Wash. 

J.  WALLACE  PALETOU . New  Orleans,  La. 

MERRILL  E.  RAAB . Richmond,  Va. 

A.  R.  RITZMAN . Akron,  Ohio 

LEON  T.  ROGERS . Jackson,  Miss. 

A.  M.  SONNABEND . Brookline,  Mass. 

ALEXANDER  SUMMER . Teaneck,  N.  J. 


EDITORIAL  BOARD 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . 

Chairman 

. . .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  J.  BENEDICT . 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR.. . . 
11.  WALTER  GRAVES..., 

ORMONDE  A.  KIEB . 

T.  H.  MAENNER . 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

SANBORN  0.  HOUSER. . . 
Chairman 

ARTHUR  Z.  BOID . 

S.  0.  BONDURANT . 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR.. . . 

S.  V.  BEACH . 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . 

RICHARD  F.  JONES,  JR.. 

FRANK  T.  KING . 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM., 
CARL  A.  MAYER . 

.Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

. . .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ROY  C.  SEELEY . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

GLEN  A,  WILSON . MUwaukee,  Wis. 

RUTH  YELTON . San  Antonio,  Tex. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Chairman 

R.  T.  HOSLER . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

FRANK  A.  HOWES . Detroit,  Mich. 

LELAND  P.  REEDER . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CARLTON  SCHULTZ . Cleveland,  Ohio 

EXPERIENCE  EXCHANGE  COMMITTEE 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

Chairman 

WILLIAM  O.  CAMPBELL . Evanston,  lU. 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES . PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

MAXWELL  S.  HANCOCK _ Bridgeport,  Conn. 

R.  W.  HARPER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

R.  T.  HOSLER . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

ED  MENDENHALL . High  Point,  N.  C. 

MARTIN  MILLER . South  Bend,  Ind. 

ARNOLD  NORMAN . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

RUSSELL  F.  PHILLIPS . Lansing,  Mich. 

WM.  JOSEPH  PORTER,  JR . Lansing,  Mich. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ALBERT  M.  ROME . Hartford,  Conn. 

GEORGE  T.  SHAPLAND . Detroit,  Mich. 

CHARLES  M.  TAYLOR . Little  Rock,  Ark. 

ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

LOUIS  MAGINN . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chairman 

SEELY  CADE . Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

GEORGE  W.  ELKINS . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta,  Ga. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES . Portland,  Ore. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES . Boston,  Mass. 

GLEN  A.  WILSON . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

Chairman 

S,  V.  BEACH . Hollywood,  Calif. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta,  Ga. 
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H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

C.  ARMEL  NUTTER . Camden,  N.  J. 

J.  WALLACE  PALETOU . New  Orleans,  La. 

CIRCULATION  COMMITTEE 

JOHN  McMullen  DUCEY . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman  (now  in  the  Navy) 

RICHARD  L.  NELSON . Chicago,  Ill. 

Executive  Secretary 


VICE-CHAIRMAN  AND  COMMITTEES 
Southern  California 

LELAND  P.  REEDER . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Vice-chairman 

STEWART  L.  CREBS . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

WM.  G.  DICKINSON . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Northern  California 

ROBERT  W.  BEGLEY.... San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Vice-chairman 

EDWARD  H.  MOLTENI. .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 

T.  K.  PROCTER . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Colorado,  Utah 

CLARENCE  T.  WEBB . Denver,  Colo. 

Vice-chairman 

D.  P.  DUCY . Pueblo,  Colo. 

FLOYD  S.  PADGETT. . .  .Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
F.  ORIN  WOODBURY . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Connecticut 

JOHN  A.  CAULKINS . Hartford,  Conn. 

Vice-chairman 

HILARY  8.  DRISCOLL . Bristol,  Conn. 

ALBERT  M.  ROME . Hartford,  Conn. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

District  of  Columbia,  Maryland 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

Vice-chairman 

T.  H.  EVANS . Washington,  D.  C. 

WM.  N.  GRIMES,  JR . Washington,  D.  C. 

HENRY  W.  MORGAN,  JR . Washington,  D.  C. 

WM.  J.  MARTIN . Baltimore,  Md. 

Florida 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

Vice-chairman 

MAL  HAUGHTON,  JR . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

KENNETH  S.  KEYES . Miami,  Fla. 
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JULIAN  W.  COOPER . Tampa,  Fla. 

J.  E.  HOLLENBECK.... West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Alabama,  Georgia 

ADRIAN  B.  SHERMAN . Augusta,  Ga. 

Vice-chairman 

MURRAY  CAHILL . Birmingham,  Ala. 

WARD  WIGHT . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Illinois 

TIGHE  E.  WOODS . Chicago,  Ill. 

Vice-chairman 

Kansas,  Nebraska 

DAVID  NEISWANGER . Topeka,  Kans. 

Vice-chairman 

TED  MAENNER . Omaha,  Neb. 

Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas 

J.  WALLACE  PALETOU . New  Orleams,  La. 

Vice-chairman 

J.  RUSSEL  DOIRON . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Massachusetts 

F.  PAUL  MORGAN . Brookline,  Mass. 

Vice-chairman 

EDW.  S.  STIMPSON . Cambridge,  Mass. 

RALPH  HORN . Cambridge,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  DYER . Brookline,  Mass. 

JOHN  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

Michigan  • 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

Vice-chairman 

HOWARD  BLISS . Detroit,  Mich. 

NORMAN  C.  SCUDDER . Detroit,  Mich. 

CLAUDE  O.  DARBY . Flint,  Mich. 

WM.  JOSEPH  PORTER,  JR . Lansing,  Mich. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Vice-chairman 

ARTHUR  S.  KIRK . Des  Moines,  Iowa 

EDW.  W.  KELLOGG . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

EARL  D.  HALEY . Madison,  Wis. 

GLEN  A.  WILSON . Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Missouri 

ARNOLD  NORMAN . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Vice-chairman 

GEORGE  M.  BLISS . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

RAYMOND  K.  SHERIFF . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

LOUIS  MAGINN . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

RALPH  F.  D’OENCH . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CAROL  V.  LAUX . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey 

THOS.  E.  COLLETON . Newark,  N.  J. 

Vice-chairman 

HAROLD  P.  NUTTER . Camden,  N.  J. 

CHARLES  TOYEN . East  Newark,  N.  J. 

FREDERICK  H.  HOFFMAN _ Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

CLINTON  B.  SNYDER . Hoboken,  N.  J. 

WALTER  J.  GILL . Newark,  N.  J. 

S.  WM.  WALSTRUM . Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

LEONARD  J.  ZEHNBAUER . Union,  N.  J. 

New  York 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vice-chairman 

Maine  and  Upstate  New  York 

HAROLD  E.  BARKER . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Vice-chairman 

DONALD  T.  POMEROY . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

North  and  South  Carolina 

HAMPTON  B.  KELLER . Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Vice-chairman 

J.  P.  HACKNEY,  JR . Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Indiana  and  Ohio 

WM.  E.  YOUNG . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Vice-chairman 

LEONARD  R.  CARPENTER . Cleveland,  Ohio 

SIDNEY  EISENBERGER . Dayton,  Ohio 

Oklahoma 

EDW.  WATTERS . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Vice-chairman 

E.  R.  BRYANT . Muskogee,  Okla. 

R.  B.  COLLINS . Tulsa,  Okla. 
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Oregon 

C.  I.  MEYERS . 

Vice-chairman 

WM,  BAKENDBICK . 

E.  P.  FIMPEL . 

Delawore  and  Pennsylvania 

RICHARD  J.  SELTZER _ 

Vice-chairman 

. . . .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WESLEY  R.  HASTEN . 

LEWIS  C.  DETWILER . 

HUGH  F.  GERHARD . 

MRS.  ANNE  G.  YOUNG. . . 

_ Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. .  .Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Western  Pennsylvania 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . 

Vice-chairman 
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Arkansas  and  Tennessee 

WILL  H.  HIGGINS . 

Vice-chairman 

. . . .  Memphis,  Tenn. 

E.  CORNELIUS  CONNER. . . 

. . .  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Kentucky  and  Virginia 

MERRILL  E.  RAAB . 

Vice-chairman 

Washington  and  B.C.  Canada 

BERT  G.  OWEN . 

Vice-chairman 

CLARENCE  W.  ZAAR . 

. Seattle,  Wash. 
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CHAPTER  OFFICERS.  1944 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

CHARLES  R.  MYERS,  II 
President 

12  North  7th  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

MILTON  STERN 
Secretary 

744  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES 
President 

8  S.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALFRED  L.  HAIG 
Secretary 

7010  Elmwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

RICHARD  F.  JONES,  JR. 

President 

49  Pearl  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

JOHN  A.  CAULKINS 

Secretary-Treasurer 

327  Trumbull  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

CLAUDE  O.  DARBY 
President 

201-3  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg.,  Flint,  Mieh. 


C.  W.  TREADWELL 

Secretary-Treasurer 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

PHILIP  M.  REA 
President 

3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

STEWART  L.  CREBS 
Secretary -Treasurer 

124  S.  LaBrea  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

NORMAN  S.  BLAIR 

President 

341  4th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Freehold  Real  Estate  Co.,  311  4th  Ave., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 

H.  F.  HUMPHRIES 
President 

808  N.  Capitol  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CAREY  WINSTON 
Secretary 

739  15th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK 

President  ' 

3658  W.  Pine  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CAROL  V.  LAUX 

Secretary-Treasurer 

4658  Gravois  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 

E.  F.  IRELAND 
President 

4500  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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K.  P.  WOOD 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

TULSA  CHAPTER 

EDWARD  WATTERS 
President 

330  Atco  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

VEDA  BOSTICK 

Secretary-Treasurer 

21  Atlas  Life  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


RALPH  M.  TAYLOR,  C.P.M. 


Ralph  M.  Tailor,  one  of  Philadelphia's  outstanding  Real 
Estate  Appraisers  and  Ortified  Property  Managers,  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  8th,  1941,  at  his  residence,  4440  Sansom  Street. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  associated  for  forty-two  years  as  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Taylor  &  Son,  West  Philadelphia  Realtor.  His 
father,  James  R.  Taylor,  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first 
chairman,  in  1908,  of  the  Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  a  member  and  past  president  of  West  Phila¬ 
delphia  Lions  Club,  member  and  chairman  of  Appraisal  Com¬ 
mittee  of  West  Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board,  member  of 
Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board,  the  Society  of  Residential  Ap¬ 
praisers,  and  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 


Certified  Property  Managers 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  following  Individual  Members  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  are  certified  by  the  Institute  as  hav¬ 
ing  met  its  professional  standards  of  competency,  integrity, 
and  experience.  The  figures  in  parentheses  following  the 
names  indicate  the  order  in  which  Certificates  were  issued. 
This  roster  is  complete  as  of  September  15,  1944. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham 

Charles  E.  Binion  (G62) . 

2115  First  Avenue,  N. 

Murray  Cahill  (426) . 213  N.  21st  St. 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  (131) .  .  .  .221  N.  2lBt  St. 
C.  J.  Osment  (605)  ....  1921  First  Ave.,  N. 
H.  Parker  Osment  (498)  .2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 
William  H.  Pitts  (606) .  .2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 


Mobile 

Julius  E.  Marx  (559) . 

624  Annex,  1st  Nat'I  Bldg. 


ARKANSAS 


Little  Rock 

E.  Cornelius  Conner  (401) . 

%W.  B.  Worthen  Co. 
Charles  M.  Taylor  (280).. 406  Louisiana  St. 


CALIFORNIA 


Alameda 

Kenneth  Richardson  (607)...  1432  Park  St. 


Beverly  Hills 

George  W.  Elkins  (319) .  .474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
Leland  P.  Reeder  (427) .  .400  N.  Beverly  Dr. 

Glendale 

William  W.  Abelmann  (457) . 

501  Security  Bldg. 

Hollywood 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6671  Sunset  Blvd. 

Frank  Blount  (344)  .  .  .  .8020  Fountain  Ave. 


Long  Beach 

Harold  C.  Freeman  (430) . 

16  Ocean  Center  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont  (269) . 

548  S.  San  Vicente  Blvd. 


F.  J.  Buckley  (263) _ 5015  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Stewart  L.  (^rebs  (444)  .124  S.  LaBrea  Ave. 
David  F.  Culver  (243)... 257  S.  Spring  St. 

William  G.  Dickinson  (429) . 

729  Rives-Strong  Bldg. 
Paul  W.  Elmquist  (363)  .911,  607  S.  HiU  St. 

Clem  S.  Glass  (519) . 712  S.  Spring  St. 

R.  W.  Harper  (445) . 

1122  Commercial  Exchange  Bldg. 

Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264)  . 

2404  W.  Seventh  St. 
Frank  S.  Kadletz  (244).  1038  S.  Grand  Ave. 
Jo.seph  J.  Malone  (202)  .461  S.  Western  Ave. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

Louis  J.  Ptau,  Jr.  (321) . 

415  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 
Philip  M.  Rea  (245)... 3723  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Roy  C.  Seeley  (345)  .  .344  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg. 
John  L.  Spicer  (246)... 4933  Elmwood  Ave. 

Harold  M.  Stern  (364) . 602  Haas  Bldg. 

William  Walters  (247)... 3923  W.  Sixth  St. 


Manhattan  Beach 

Vivian  Copeland  (608) . 205  Center  St. 


North  Hollywood 

Henry  C.  Gerard  (663) . 

4637  Lanker.shim  Blvd. 


Oakland 

Norman  Ogilvie  (524) . 1924  Broadway 


Pasadena 

H.  L.  Gianetti  (664) . 403  E.  Green  St. 

Harry  P.  Hammond  (609) .  . . 

44  N.  Garfield  Ave. 


Paso  Robles 

George  E.  Stephan  (322) ...  .2921  Pine  St. 


San  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  (323) . 524  B  St. 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (324).. First  Nat.  Bldg. 


Son  Francisco 

Norbert  S.  Babin  (417).... 423  Kearny  St. 

Robert  W.  Begley  (416) . 3450  21st  St. 

Vincent  T.  Mead  (418) . 151  Sutter  St. 

Edward  H.  Molteni  (431) . . .  .154  Sutter  St. 

Thomas  K.  Procter  (525) . 57  Sutter  St. 

Lt.  James  M.  Udall  (428) . 

CASH  8,  Fleet  P.  O. 


San  Rafael 

F.  Lloyd  Grand!  (598) . 1314  4th  St. 


Santa  Ana 

George  W.  Smith  (132).. 203  Ramona  Bldg. 
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Wilmington 

J.  B.  Chadwick  (560) _ 303  Avalon  Blvd. 


COLORADO 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington 

Arnold  Goldsborougb  (562)... 9  E.  12th  St. 
Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211)  .203  W.  Ninth  St. 


Colorado  Springs 

Frank  Gotten,  Jr.  (610) .  .127  E.  Pikes  Peak 
Floyd  S.  Padgett  (611)...  19  E.  Pikes  Peak 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Denver 

Ernest  P.  DeMouIin,  Jr.  (419) . 

2372  So.  Downing 
V.  J.  Dunton  (612)  .410  Midland  Sav.  Bldg. 

N.  Lee  Foster  (613) . 

528  Denver  National  Bldg. 

Van  Holt  Garrett  (648) . 650  17th  St. 

E.  Sanford  Gregory  (365) . 724  17th  St. 

Harold  W.  Ingraham  (552) _ 724  17th  St. 

Thomas  B.  Knowles  (543).... 724  17th  St. 
George  R.  Morrison  (60) . . .  .1650  Broadway 
Robert  A.  Morrison  (133) . .  .1650  Broadway 
Henry  C.  Van  Schaack  (605).. 724  17th  St. 
Clarence  T.  Webb  (366) - 505  Colo.  Bldg. 


Pueblo 

Richard  J.  DesJardins  (614) . 

810  North  Main  St. 
Thomas  J.  Downen  (615).. 915  N.  Main  St. 
D.  P.  Ducy  (134) . 810  N.  Main  St. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport 

Maxwell  8.  Hancock  (561) . . .  .160  State  St. 


Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41) . 171  State  St. 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll  (119) . 126  Main  St. 

Greenwich 


William  MacRossie  (86)  .90  W.  Putnam  Ave. 


Hartford 

Louis  S.  Buths  (203) . 49  Pearl  St. 

John  A.  Caulkins  (87) . . .  .327  Trumbull  St. 

Robert  J.  Gaghan  (136) . 31  Pratt  St. 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  (137) ...  .49  Pearl  St. 
Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204) .  .18  Asylum  St. 
Albert  M.  Rome  (205) . 11  Asylum  St. 


New  Haven 

Amos  G.  Hewitt  (402) . 205  Church  St. 

James  D.  Kauffman  (206) . .  .109  Church  St. 


South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (238) . 6  Webster  St. 


Stamford 

Richard  W.  Fitch,  Jr.  (403) . .  .292  Main  St. 


Woterbury 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (138) .  .195  N.  Main  St. 


Washington 

Richard  L.  Boss  (599) . 

1321  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 
J.  Wesley  Buchanan  (557)  .1732  K  St.,  N.  W. 

George  M.  Carpenter  (616) . 

927  15th  Street,  N.  W. 
Lewis  F.  Colbert  (527) . ,  .1931  K  St.,  N.  W. 
Warren  S.  Dean  (563)..  1619  R.  St.  N.  W. 

Paul  O.  Drury  (139) . 1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Raymond  D.  Evans  (564) . 

925  N.  T.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . Washington  Bldg. 

Boy  G.  Fristoe  (432).. 1013  15th  St..  N.  W. 

William  N.  Grimes,  Jr.  (472) . 

15th  and  Pennsylvania  Aves. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286) . 

1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 
Robert  T.  Highfleld  (287) . 

206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Howard  F.  Humphries  (326) . 

808  N.  Capitol  St. 
Harvey  L.  Jones  (565).... 2  Dupont  Circle 

Prank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1505  H  St..  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210) . 

Washington  Bldg. 

F.  Moran  McConihe  (566) . 

1321  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Henry  W.  Morgan,  Jr.  (567) . 

212  Southern  Bldg. 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.  (327) . 

1505  H  St..  N.  W. 
Herbert  M.  Pasewalk  (328) . 

207  Machinists  Bldg. 

Ross  L.  Totten  (568) . 900  F.  St.,  N.  W. 

Carey  Winston  (569) _ 739  16th  St..  N.  W. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville 

Richard  D.  Barker  (528) . .  .106  W.  Bay  St. 
Clinton  Burbridge  (553). 343  W.  Forsyth  St. 
Edward  Dwelle,  Jr.  (448)  .106  West  Bay  St. 
Mai  Haugbton,  Jr.  (141) . . .  .108  W.  Bay  St. 
George  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (239)  .P.  O.  Box  4637 


Miomi 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (5) ...  .19  W.  Flagler  St. 


Orlando 

S.  M.  Heasley  (506)  .  .15  W.  Washington  St. 


Pensacola 

Lieut.  George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  (106) . 

P.U.D.— U.S.N.A.8. 


St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  Willingham  (329) . 

476  First  Ave.,  N. 
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Tampa 

Carlton  0.  Cone  (248)  . .  .435  Grand  Central 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . Box  29 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . 812  16  Maas  Bldg. 

David  W.  Howell  (142) . Box  2048 

M.  H.  Mabry  (93) . Box  1320 

L.  F.  Pallardy  (558) . 416  Tampa  St. 


West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  Studstill  (144) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta 

John  F.  Clegg  (433)  .547  Peachtree  St.,  N.E. 
Morris  M.  Ewing  (271)  .65  Forsyth  St.,  N.W. 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr.  (145) . 

141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) .  .  .506  Standard  Bldg. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Ward  Wight  (146) . 202  Healey  Bldg. 


Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62).... 133  Eighth  St. 


Macon 

William  G.  Hardeman  (449) . 

563  Mulberry  St. 
Thad  E.  Murphy  (570) . 470  Cherry  St. 


Savannah 

Robt.  P.  Constantine  (651) .  .22  E.  Bryan  St. 
William  F.  Lynes,  Jr.  (652) .  .31  Drayton  St. 
Ralph  E.  Metzger  (666)  ...  .18  E.  Bryan  St. 


ILLINOIS 


Carbondale 

I.  W.  Dill  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St. 


Chicago 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (330)... 2446  E.  75th  St. 
Arthur  L.  Anderson  (434)  .7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

John  0.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  J.  Carroll  (148) _ 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

John  F.  Cary  (435) . 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)  .38  S.  Dearborn  St. 
John  McMullen  Dneey  (367). 208  S.  La  Salle 

Charles  William  Ehrat  (77) . 

3180  Sheridan  Rd. 

James  E.  Gallagher,  Jr.  (285) . 

437  E.  111th  St. 
John  H.  Hagerty  (90)... 820  N.  Tower  Ct. 
Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) .  .  .1501  E.  57th  St. 
O.  Wallace  Johnson  (571)  .7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

J.  Ward  Martin  (346)  .410  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Edwin  H.  Melone  (347).. 5637  W.  Lake  St. 

Richard  Lawrence  Nelson  (404) . 

38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Donald  O'Toole  (130) _ 461  E.  111th  St. 

Frank  G.  Reynolds  (405) . 

500  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Bert  y.  Robins  (617) . 1  N.  LaSalle  St. 

Percy  E.  Wagner  (348). 6236  Cottage  Grove 

Tighe  E.  Woods  (281) . 

e/o  OPA,  222  W.  Adams  St. 


Elgin 

E.  W.  Salisbury  (368)...  154  Laurel  Court 

Evanston 

William  O.  Campbell  (415)..  12  Milburn  Pk. 
Gwilym  Williams  (520) .  .1571  Sherman  Ave. 

Oak  Park 

Whitney  W.  Bowers  (406)  .1043  South  Blvd. 
Sanborn  O.  Houser  (350) .  .1026  North  Blvd. 

INDIANA 

Gary 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . 

Rm.  638,  504  Broadway 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9)  .  .  .5231  Hohman  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St. 

South  Bend 

Marlin  Miller  (369) . 1101  Bellevue 

R.  Park  Wickizer  (572) . 

232  W.  Jefferson  Blvd. 

IOWA 

Council  Bluffs 

Bruce  P.  Baker  (667) . -...21  S.  6th  St. 

John  B.  Wadsworth  (668).... 136  S.  Main 
Paul  E.  Weaver  (669) . 550  Mynster 

Des  Moines 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (313) .  . .  .209  Fleming  Bldg. 
Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 

KANSAS 

Dodge  City 

L.  F.  Meyers  (618) . 503  First  Avenue 

Hoys 

A.  F.  Bieker  (619) . Weisner  Building 

Ness  City 

Vyrl  W.  Levan  (620) . 

Topeka 

David  Neiswanger  (124)... New  Eng.  Bldg. 

Wichita 

Hobart  C.  Brady  (370)..  1002  Bitting  Bldg. 

E.  E.  Burkhard  (420) . P.  O.  Box  146 

Melvin  M.  WiUiams  (288) . 

Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 

KENTUCKY 

Covington 

E.  J.  Legg  (573) . 601  Madison  Avs. 
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Louisville 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge 

J.  Russell  Doiron  (600) . Box  218 

New  Orleans 

J.  Wallace  Paletou  (371).... 714  Union  St. 

W.  J.  Villarrubia  (691) . 

812  Peridido  St. 


MAINE 


South  Portland 

Donald  D.  Hathaway  (291) . 

Lt.  U.S.N.,  54  Drew  Road 

MARYLAND 


Baltimore 

N.  Stanley  Bortner  (507) .  .912  Keyser  Bldg. 

George  M.  Hampson  (79) . 

312  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . 

4230  Lock  Raven  Blvd. 

William  J.  Martin  (473) . 

100  W.  T'ni.  Parkway 
Peyton  B.  Strobel  (372)  .2206  N.  Charles  St. 

Chev]r  Chose 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 14  E.  Leland  St. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

James  H.  Alphen  (529) . 18  Oliver  St. 

William  H.  Dolben  (499)  .161  Devonshire  St. 

Francis  P.  Gately  (388) . 10  State  St. 

Basil  Gavin  (450) . 8  Newbury  St. 

Carleton  Hunneman  (362).. 5  Arlington  St. 

John  Nordblom  (97) . 50  Congress  St. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12)  ...  .50  Congress  St. 

William  Pease  O’Brien  (458) . 

209  Washington  St. 

Lorin  D.  Paine  (213) . 31  State  St. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98) . 

107  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Joseph  C.  Skinner  (574)  .  .  .581  Boylston  St. 

Frederick  Wayland  (531) . 

1970  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brighton 

Henry  G.  Kiggen  (530) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Harold  L.  Niles  (500) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller  (13) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (250) ....  1394  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . 

1394  Beacon  St. 

Abraham  M.  Sonnabend  (508) . 

1870  Beacon  St. 

Cambridge 

Ralph  T.  Horn  (575) . 120  Potter  St. 

Leslie  C.  Read  (653) . 

1416  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Edward  S.  Stimpson  (532)  .  .167  Albany  St. 


Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) ...  .56  Central  Ave. 

Newton 

Francis  Lincoln  Buswell  (290) . 

286  Washington  St. 
Watson  G.  Cutter  (95) . 29  Bowdoin  St. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (15) . 385  Broadway 

Edward  G.  Pyne  (654) . 385  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark,  Jr.  (101)  .  . .  .100  Broadway 

Worcester 

Frank  B.  Clarkson  (533) .  .2  Wild  Rose  Ave. 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 600  Dime  Bldg. 

Isaac  Jacob  Cohen  (l50).3154  Second  Blvd. 
Frank  A.  DeBoos  (621).. 522  Farwell  Bldg. 
John  A.  Dodds  (l6)  ..  .711-600  Griswold  St. 
Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (314)  .  .530  Shelby  St. 

John  Crawford  Frost,  Jr.  (151) . 

3963  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Walter  Ouibord  (670)  .  .  .  .3600  Book  Tower 
William  C.  Haines  (293)  .4850  Courville  Ave. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins  (152) . 

3670  Penob.scot  Bldg. 
H.  P.  Holmes  (63).... 416  Hammond  Bldg. 
Prank  A.  Howes  (397)  .306  Dime  Bank  Bldg. 
Donald  D.  James  (215)  .700  Penobscot  Bldg. 

James  C.  Johnston  (153) . 

1333  Ma.iestic  Bldg. 

Prank  T.  King  (154) . 751  Griswold  St. 

Norman  C.  Scudder  (459) . 

1780  Penobscot  Bldg. 

George  T.  Shapland  (460) . 

416  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Lee  K.  Silloway  (18)  .  .8th  Floor,  Buhl  Bldg. 
John  S.  Spencer  (155)  .  .416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Clarence  W.  Treadwell  (576) . 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Treadwell  (407) . 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Egbert  C.  Vander  Veen  (282) . 

617  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Don  L.  Weber  (622) ...  .3953  Somerset  Rd. 
R.  Bliss  Wolfe  (623) ....  Lafayette  Building 

E.  Lansing 

Albert  L.  Ehinger  (577)  .124  W.  Grand  River 


Flint 

Claude  O.  Darby  (373) . 

201-3  P.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 
George  C.  Kellar  (261)  .  .304  Sherman  Bldg. 
Mark  H.  Piper  (659)  .  .601  P.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Silas  P.  Albert  (156) . 

206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Ogden  (501) . 

906  Peoples  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . 

•  221  Vi  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

Russell  F.  Phillips  (398) . 

219%  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (157) . 

105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20) . 

105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 
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Muskegon 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau  (294) . 

St. 

Pontiac 

Floyd  Kent  (502)  .  .  .  .24  West  Lawrence  St. 


MINNESOTA 

Duluth 

Bert  L.  Struble  (671) . 230  W.  Superior 

Minneapolis 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208)  .519  Marquette  Ave. 

Maurice  Engler  (672) . 519  Marquette 

Edward  W.  Kellogg  (592) . 

519  Marquette  Ave. 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . 1132  Met.  Bldg. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (65).. 519  Marquette  A\e. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (31) . Box  486 

MISSOURI 

Clayton 

Louis  Maginn  (22).... 25  Brentwood  Blvd. 

Kansas  City 

Geo.  R.  Auerochs  (149) . 

214  Brush  Creek  Blvd. 
Byron  G.  Bliss  (351).... 404  Fidelity  Bldg. 

George  M.  Bliss  (103)  . 102  E.  9th  St. 

Harold  W.  Brown  (692)..  Ill  W.  10th  St. 
David  B.  Childs  (352).... 700  Victor  Bldg. 
Charles  J’.  Curry  (158)  .  .921  Baltimore  Ave. 

B.  Haywood  Hagerman  (474) . .  . 

928  Grand  Ave. 
J.  Ward  McPherson  (578)  .Land  Bank  Bldg. 
Arnold  Norman  (461).. 909  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  Ragsdale  (542) . 200  Temple  Bldg. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (295) . 

1000  Natl.  Fidelity  Life  Bldg. 
Raymond  K.  Sheriff  (509)  .  .1002  W'alnut  St. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (251) . 

409  Dwight  Bldg. 
William  R.  Stanley  (375)..  1002  Walnut  St. 

Woodford  C.  Taylor,  Jr.  (376) . 

921  Baltimore  .\ve. 
Earl  K.  Townsdin  (624)  .  .212-14  E.  lOth  St. 

Robert  W.  Tureman  (593) . 

1319  Commerce  Bldg. 

Frank  L.  Woodward  (660) . 

114  W.  10th  St.  Bldg. 

St.  Joseph 

William  C.  Barrow  (625)  .816  Frederick  Ave. 

St.  Louis 

William  F.  Baggermun  (315) . 

5330  Delniar  Blvd. 
H.  L.  Cornet,  Jr.  (296)  .  .  .  .719  Chestnut  St. 
Ralph  F.  D'Oench  (252) .  .3932  Lindell  Blvd. 
Carol  V.  Laux  (463)  .  .  .  .4658  Gravois  Blvd. 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23) . 317  N.  11th  St. 

George  W.  Riess  (594) . 721  Locust  St. 

Ralph  Stevener  (673  >..3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick  (120) . 

3658  W.  Pino  Blvd. 


NEBRASKA 

Alliance 

Ethel  J.  Graham  (626) . Box  244 


Lincoln 

Waller  Ij.  Blore  (674) . 1025  J  St. 

McCook 

Lyle  A.  Wiedman  (627)... 501  E.  First  St. 

Omaha 

George  F.  Akright  (675) . 

Rm.  500,  W.  O.  W.  Bldg. 

Stephen  R.  Barker  (676) . 

Rm.  500,  W.  O.  W.  Bldg. 
E.  R.  Clayton  (677)... 540  Securities  Bldg. 
Harlan  O.  Easton  (628).... 202  S.  19th  St. 
Victor  C.  Graham  (678)... 1701  Harney  St. 

Harold  J.  Grove  (679) . 314  S.  19th  St. 

William  B.  Hargleroad,  III  (464) . 

1904  Farnam  St. 

Theodore  H.  Maenner  (579) . 

707  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
John  H.  Peterson  (360).... 202  S.  19th  St. 

Lloyd  M.  Peterson  (680) . 

500  First  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

J  E.  Pickard  (681) . 1805  Douglas  St. 

Robert  W.  York  (655)..' . 

500  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  -Vppleby  (42) . 

Main  St.  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  Bushell  (219) . 

245  So.  Vermont  Ave. 

Bernard  F.  Dever  (159) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  California  &  .Vtlantic  Aves. 

Joseph  D.  Farrington  (160) . 

21  S.  Tennes.see  .\ve. 
Edward  D.  Gottlieb  (121)  .1516  Atlantic  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (32) . 

5209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Russell  C.  Roney  (72)...  1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) . 

Broadway  &  Chestnut  St. 

Camden 

Alexander  Cooper  (163).... 700  Federal  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (164) . 515  Market  St. 

Earl  K.  Lippincott  (165).. 721  Market  St. 
J.  William  Markeim  (43) .  . .  .540  Cooper  St. 

Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24) . 

12  N.  Seventh  St. 
C.  Armel  Nutter  (74)  .  .  .  .101  N.  Seventh  St. 
Harold  P.  Nutter  (166)  .  .101  N.  Seventh  St. 
Reba  N.  Obus  (167)  .  .  .  .101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Abraham  J.  Rosenfeld  (168) . 

709  Market  St. 

R.  Raymond  Smith  (343)  .  .  .  .540  Cooper  St. 
Rov  R.  Stewart  (253)  .  .  .  .142  N.  Broadway 
Leon  E.  Todd  (75) . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Newark 

Charles  Toyen  (510) . 900  Passaic  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henrv  M.  Lesher  (25) . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (125)  .  . '.  .520  Main  St. 
Harry  Taylor  (2) . 520  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (73) . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

J.  Carroll  Dolan  (629) _ 281  N.  Broad  St. 

Frederick  H.  Hoffmann  (595) . 

1  Union  Square 
L.  S.  Kaufman  (400).... 280  N.  Broad  St. 
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R.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) . 125  Broad  St. 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . .  .  .281  N.  Broad  St. 

C.  S.  Stallard  (353) . 280  N.  Broad  St. 

Max  Tieger  (122) . 215  Broad  St. 

A.  W.  Van  Horn  (580) _ 281  N.  Broad  St. 

Englewood 

George  R.  Fessler  (254) . 8  Grand  Ave. 

Hillside 

I. iouis  J.  Hess  (682) . 150  Hillside  Ave. 

Hoboken 

Thomas  A.  Garibaldi  (534) .  .  .  .77  River  St. 
Clinton  B.  Snyder  (485).... 61  Newark  St. 

Irvington 

John  M.  Cullerton  (630) . 

1222  Spring6eld  Ave. 

Jersey  City 

Edward  P.  Carbin  (169).. 879  Bergen  Ave. 

Michael  Conner  (332) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  (389) . 2325  Boulevard 

Harry  V.  Moser  (333).... 850  Bergen  Ave. 
Ben  Schlossberg  (267).... 896  Bergen  Ave. 
Murray  R.  Siegel  (170) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128) .  . .  .700  Bergen  Ave. 

Anna  S.  Wolf  (487) . 389  Jackson  Ave. 

Kearny 

Isidor  Mintz  (535) . 508  Kearney  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (334) .  .  1874  Springfield  Ave. 

Lionel  C.  Hartford  (491) ...  .71  Oakland  Rd. 
Hawley  Jaquith  (390) . Depot  Plaza 

Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28) . 

Cove  Rd.  &  Wayne  Ave. 

Montclair 

George  H.  Stanton  (436)....  16  Church  St. 
Sydney  M.  Valentine  (488) ....  16  Church  St. 
John  Young,  Jr.  (489)  .  .406  Bloomfield  Ave. 

Newark 

Sidney  G.  Bedworth  (354) .  . .  .830  Broad  St. 

Seely  Cade  (46) . 744  Broad  St. 

William  J.  Carew  (490) . 917  Broad  St. 

Harry  Coddington  (391) . 744  Broad  St. 

Thomas  E.  Colleton  (581).. 505  Clinton  Ave. 

David  Cronheim  (45) . 39  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297) . 30  Clinton  St. 

James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (298).. 51  Clinton  St. 

Walter  J.  Gill  (582) . 744  Broad  St. 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg  (475) . 60  Park  PI. 

W.  Edson  Huegel  (492)  ...  .17  Academy  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (300) . 917  Broad  St. 

Sanford  Krasner  (493) . 60  Park  PI. 

Thomas  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (355) .  .300  Broadway 

William  F.  May  (395) . 755  Broad  St. 

Louis  J.  Nass  (301) . 58  Park  PI. 

Albert  C.  Rachlin  (521)  .  .  .  .17  Academy  St. 
Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216)....  17  Academy  St. 
Thomas  G.  Robinson  (494)  ...  .30  Clinton  St. 

John  M.  Rogers  (409) . 755  Broad  St. 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger  (335).. 31  Clinton  St. 

Milton  Stern  (495) . 744  Broad  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81).... 478  Central  Ave. 

Leslie  Stevens  (683) . 605  Broad  St. 

George  N.  Weiman  (302) . 60  Park  PI. 

Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) . 

17  Main  St. 
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North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29)  .  .940  Bergen  Turnpike 

Possoic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (273) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (123) ...  .7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

Albert  R.  Walker  (393) . 201  Park  Ave. 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 186  Nassau  St. 

Ridgewood 

Harold  W.  Cheel  (44) . 45  N.  Broad  St. 

S.  William  Walstrum  (174) . 

201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Rutherford 

Ellwood  S.  New  (421) . 6  Ames  Ave. 

S.  Orange 

Frederic  L.  Wolf,  Jr.  (583) . 

7  South  Orange  Ave. 

Summit 

Elmer  G.  Houston  (684) . 12  Maple  St. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47)  .791  Queen  Ann  Rd. 
Herman  J.  Tulp  (175).... 339  Cedar  Lane 

Trenton 

Alfred  J.  Bernstein  (596)  .  .  .  .87  Jackson  St. 
H.  S.  Kline  (176)  .  . .  .520  Trenton  Tr.  Bldg. 

Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . 

998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Verona 

'  Edward  C.  Bitter  (408) .  .  .  .129  Hillside  Ave. 

Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (317)  .  .25  Westwood  Ave. 
Clifton  F.  Trimble  (497)  .  . .  .284  Third  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Buffalo 

Harold  E.  Barker  (631).. 47  W.  Huron  St. 
Joseph  W.  Becker  (536)  .  .19  S.  Division  St. 


Philip  W.  Ransom  (537) . 17  Court  St. 

J.  B.  Wood  (379) . 2747  Main  St. 


Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82) . 

318  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Joseph  W.  Catharine  (177) . 

149  Pierrepont  St. 
James  P.  Clark  (178).... 478  Graham  Ave. 
Edwin  Bailey  Fisher  (179) .  .160  Remsen  St. 
Frank  A.  Matrunola  (237)  .6903  Fourth  Ave. 
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Albert  R.  Mencone  (377) . 

1176  Bushwick  Ave. 

Harry  A.  Moehring  (378) . 

660  Fulton  St. 

Borough  of  Monhattan 

J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) _ 235  W.  14th  St. 

Alice  B.  Dodd  (456) . 26  W.  8th  St. 

Harry  B.  Helmsley  (538) .  .44  East  23rd  St. 
Herbert  R.  Houghton  (394)..  12  E.  41st  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kazdin  (182) . 90  Broad  St. 

George  Keiller  (423) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Donald  O.  Kingman  (584) . . .  .93  Worth  St. 
Edward  F.  Lyman  (511).... 225  Broadway 

Harry  E.  Muecke  (503) . 530  Fifth  Ave. 

Walter  Oertly  (451) . 12  East  41st  St. 

Maurice  R.  Spear  (183).... 225  Fifth  Ave. 
P.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . 93  Worth  St. 

Borough  of  Queens 

John  A.  Lenz  (396) . 

161-10  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica 

Frank  S.  O’Hara  (437) . 

40-10  82nd  St.,  Jackson  Heights 

Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (256) . 

72  Garth  Rd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180) . 

1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Rochester 

William  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr.  (34) . 

1007  Commerce  Bldg. 

Syracuse 

L.  T.  Eagan  (337) . 

205  Starreft-Syracuse  Bldg. 
George  J.  Goldstein  (522)  .S.  .4.  and  K.  Bldg. 
Richard  N.  Groves  (512)  .  .121  E.  Genesee  St. 

Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184) . 

327  Montgomery  St. 
Jack  A.  Weber  (513).. 923  University  Bldg. 

West  Point 

A.  Mark  Smith  (465) . 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Chorlotte 

J.  P.  Hackney.  Jr.  (466)  .  .  11044  West  5th  St. 
Hampton  B.  Keller  (452).. 413  S.  Tryon  St. 

Durham 

W.  A.  Lutz  (685) . 109  Market  St. 

High  Point 

Ed  Mendenhall  (467)  .116  W.  Washington  St. 

Winston-Salem 

Stuart  O.  Bondurant  (453) . 

210  W.  Fourth  St. 


OHIO 


Akron 

Chauncey  0.  Howell  (303) . 

403  Second  Nat.  Bldg. 
Bernard  W.  Ley  (185) .. .  .1099  8.  Main  St. 

Clinton  R.  Miller  (632) _ 330  S.  Main  St. 

A.  R.  Ritzman  (35) . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

Louis  Wolcott  (633) . 

403  Second  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


Canton 

Fred  H.  Broad  (438). 700  Harter  Bk.  Bldg. 
George  W.  Gosser  (410)  .127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

T.  K.  Harris  (634) _ 127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

Samuel  S.  Sherman  (635) . 

700  Harter  Bank  Building 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (83) . . .  .The  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Erwin  O.  Downing  (275) 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 

L.  V.  DuBois  (84) . 

S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Main  Sts. 

Julius  J.  Heidacher  (585) . 

1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Richard  T.  Hosier  (469)  .4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

Ellsworth  F.  Ireland  (554) . 

4500  Carew  Tower 
Carl  A.  Mayer  (49)  .1515  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Rieckhoff  (636) . 

Ill  East  Fourth  Street 
R.  Gordon  Tarr  (637).... 612  W.  Fifth  St. 
Lewis  A.  White  (50) .  .Seventh  &  Walnut  Sts. 

K.  P.  Wood,  Jr.  (586) . 

Union  Cent.  Life  Ins. 
William  E.  Young  (587) .  .The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Cleveland 

Leonard  R.  Carpenter  (470) . 

3030  Euclid  Ave. 
Roy  0.  Carpenter  (380) .  .Euclid  30th  Bldg. 
Paul  C.  Davis  (539).... 515  Superior  Ave. 

William  A.  Fox  (476) . 3030  Euclid  Ave. 

Louis  E.  Goldman  (540) ...  .71  Euclid  Bldg. 
Charles  E.  Norlin  (515)  ....  108,  The  Arcade 
Carlton  Schultz  (36) .  .The  B.  P.  Keith  Bldg.'” 

Ray  M.  Shimmon  (471) . 

805  Hippodrome  Bldg. 
Lament  H.  Stofer  (443).. 6523  Euclid  Ave. 
Arthur  E.  Wade  (76) .  . .  .Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  (85) . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Wallace  E.  Nelson  (638) _ 40  W.  Gay  St. 

Harold  P.  Zeig  (381) . 581  E.  Town  St. 

Dayton 

Sidney  Eisenberger  (454).. 729  Grand  Ave. 

L.  H.  Steinman  (602)  .  .  .  .232  N.  Ludlow  St. 

East  Cleveland 

Eldon  R.  Leo  (447) .  . .  .2009  Stanwood  Road 

Lakewood 

William  C.  Crawford  (440) . 

14417  Detroit  Ave. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (338) . 

25  New  Rimmerman  Bldg. 

Toledo 

Laurel  G.  Blair  (411) . . .  .810  Madison  Ave. 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee 

E.  R.  Bryant  (639)  .  .  .  .628  Equity  Building 

Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (283) .  .Ill  N.  Grand  Ave. 


Sand  Springs 

A.  H.  Burgess  (523) 
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Tulsa 

Veda  M.  Bostick  (477) .  .21  Atlas  Life  Bldg. 

R.  B.  Collins  (478) . 204  S.  Cheyenne 

Kenneth  Crouch  (479) .  . .  .230  Beacon  Bldg. 
Ralph  M.  Darnell  (686)..  103  Beacon  Bldg. 
Dan  J.  Davisson  (480) .  . .  .230  Beacon  Bldg. 
Paul  Edwards  (481) .  . .  .714  Petroleum  Bldg. 

T.  G.  Grant  (482) . 311  Atco  Bldg. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (356)  .  .1325  Hunt  Bldg. 
Ernest  C.  Leonard  (544) ...  .23  E.  Fourth  St. 

Victoria  Miller  (483) . 1325  Hunt  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  (37) . 519  S.  Main  St. 


OREGON 


Portland 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . 

200  Wilcox  Bldg. 
Robert  M.  Barger  (382)  .236  S.  W.  Broadway 

William  L.  Brewster,  Jr.  (412) . 

803  American  Bank  Bldg. 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (357) . 

1301  Public  Service  Bldg. 
Leroy  D.  Draper  (383)  .236  S.  W.  Broadway 

E.  P.  Fimpel  (588) _ 2333  N.  E.  46th  Ave. 

James  R.  Haight  (51) .  .408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

0.  I.  Meyers  (339) . 

The  United  States  Nat.  Bk. 
Chester  A.  Moores  (265)  .415  S.  W.  Sixth  Ave. 
David  B.  Simpson  (189).. 200  Wilcox  Bldg. 

Donald  L.  Woodward  (384) . 

236  S.  W.  Broadway 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona 

John  Hill  (603) . 410  C.  of  C.  Bldg. 

E.  F.  McDowell  (656)  .  .400-02  Central  Trust 
T.  Chester  Parsons  (657) ....  1107  12th  Ave. 

Bethlehem 

Wesley  R.  Masten  (107)  .  . .  .102  E.  Broad  St. 

Chester 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 521  Welsh  St. 

Erie 

Floyd  A.  Baker  (516) .  .Security  Bank  Bldg. 
Rowena  L.  Hagmann  (441)  .2714  Liberty  St. 
E.  W.  Miller  (517) _ 309-12  Masonic  Bldg. 

Hazelton 

Robert  D.  Quin  (385) . 

Hazelton  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 

Norristown 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 

Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66) .  .  Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 
Josiah  Bunting,  2nd  (399) .  .1424  Walnut  St. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 
Elton  G.  Crockett  (455)..  1421  Chestnut  St. 

Hugh  F.  Gerhard  (589) . 

Washington  &  Ogentz 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg  (38) . 

17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

William  H.  Groetzinger,  Jr.  (518) . 

708  Market  St.,  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Alfred  L.  Haig  (318) .  .  .  .7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112)  .  . .  .215  S.  Broad  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (52) ...  .Packard  Bldg. 
John  G.  ^eck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 


E.  Fred  Kemner  (190) . 

Bustleton  &  Grant  Aves. 
•Tames  C.  Leeper  (221) 

Room  2929  12  S.  12th  St. 

James  H.  Livezly  (191) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  &  Dickinson  Sts. 

John  J.  MacDonald  (413) . 

Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
J.  William  Markeim  (43).. 1606  Walnut  St. 
William  I.  Mirkil  (67) _ 123  S.  Broad  St. 

D.  O.  Morton  (231) .  .Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (193).. 1307  Packard  Bldg. 
Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (115) . 

Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Glyndon  Priestroan  (53) . 

5736  Greene  St.,  Germantown 

William  Pugh  (116) . 5713  Market  St. 

Albert  Quell  (590) . 1420  Walnut  St. 

Roland  R.  Randall  (340) .  ,1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

209  Lewis  Tower  Bldg. 
James  C.  Seiss  (304) .  . .  .1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer  (117) . 

Room  2929  12  S.  12th  St. 
R.  Drummond  Smith  (195)  .100  S.  Broad  St. 

Walter  R.  Taylor  (224) . 27  S.  40th  St. 

George  R.  Weikel  (225) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (39) . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (54) . 

Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227).... 429  Fourth  Ave. 
Norman  S.  Blair  (305)  .  .  .  .341  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  B.  Collins  (545) . 312  Fourth  Ave. 

H.  M.  Curry  (546) . 312  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  Gilson  (228).... 311  Fourth  Ave. 
William  M.  Hall  (386)  .695  Washington  Blvd. 
James  E.  Headley  (640) . 

4th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street 
George  A.  Meyers  (229) .  . .  .450  Fourth  Ave. 
Harry  E.  Pople  (306).... 302  Frick  Bldg. 

B.  F.  Richards  (232) ...  .6006  Centre  Ave. 

E.  W.  Rudert  (233)... 711  Washington  Rd. 

Meyer  H.  Sachs  (484) . 5822  Forbes  St. 

Frank  W.  Schornagle  (234)  .440  Fourth  Ave. 

F.  E.  Shaughnessy  (235) ...  .7216  Kelly  St. 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr.  (547) . 

666  Washington  Rd. 

Arthur  F.  Texter  (358) . 720  Wood  St. 

Benjamin  Thorpe  (649)  .  .218  Bakewell  Bldg. 

Thomas  N.  Wilson  (548) . 

1100  Jones  Law  Bldg.,  530  4th  Ave. 

Ralph  C.  Ziegler  (687) . 

604  Diamond  Bank  Bdg. 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (307) . 20  N.  Fourth  St. 

Sidney  L.  Mcllvain  (550) . 

616  Washington  St. 
Jacob  L.  Rieser  (549).. 616  Washington  St. 

Raymond  Sharp  (601) . 210  N.  5th  St. 

M.  Duke  Sowers  (541) . 533  Penn.  St. 

William  M.  Stottlemyer  (641) . 

1100  North  Ninth  Street 

Shamokin 

Charles  E.  Hoover  (551) . 

2-4  W.  Independence  St. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (55) ....  Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Anne  G.  Toung  (591) . 

Miners  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel  (56) . 25  W.  Third  St. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Greenville 

Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . 

1500  Woodside  Bldg. 
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TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) . 109  E.  8th  St. 

A.  C.  Pincklej  (642)  .  . .  .4122  Alabama  Are. 

Memphis 

H.  D.  Dermon  (555)  .  .  .  .106  Dermon  Bldg. 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.  (387) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Will  H.  Higgins  (414) _ 42  S.  Second  St. 

Albert  F.  Kerns  (424)  .601  U.  P.  Bank  Bldg. 

Nashville 

J.  B.  Gillespie  (118).... 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 


TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

Dallas 

Harold  W.  Keller  (236)  ....  Santa  Fe  Bldg. 

Col.,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army. 
Max  Ploeger,  Jr.  (658) .  .Ill  So.  Murphy  St. 

Richard  \^  Works  (661) . 

1505  Dallas  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

El  Paso 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) .  .  .  .Bassett  Tower  Bldg. 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . 

935  Majestic  Bldg. 
Ruth  C.  Yelton  (604).... 618  Gunter  Bldg. 


UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

H.  P.  Kipp  (504) . 151  So.  Main  St. 

F.  Grin  Woodbury  (58) . 

18  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 


VIRGINIA 

Arlington 

Jack  R.  Jones  (597) . 

1403  N.  Court  House  Rd. 


Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman  (199)  . . .  .600  Dickson  Bldg. 
Robert  C.  Goodman  (688)  .600  Dickson  Bldg. 
Irving  F.  Truitt  (689) . 438  Boush  St. 

Richmond 

Alfred  L.  Blake,  Jr.,  (556) _ 20  N.  8th  St. 

Merrill  E.  Raab  (200) .  . .  .710  E.  Main  St. 
Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (57) .  .1013  E.  Main  St. 


WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (257)... 1411  Commercial  St. 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (258) . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  G.  Owen  (259) . 310  Republic  Bldg. 

Donald  H.  Yates  (342)  .  .302  Republic  Bldg. 
Clarence  W.  Zaar  (650)  .4529  California  Are. 

Tacoma 

Harold  A.  Allen  (690) . 1012  Rust  Bldg. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Huntington 

K.  Ross  Lutz  (643) . 915  Fifth  Avenue 


WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (59) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 

Byron  L.  Caldwell  (442) . 

155  Lakewood  Blvd. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (359) . 124  State  St. 

Harry  B.  Haley  (311) . 124  State  St. 

Merrill  J.  Haley . 124  State  St. 

Milwaukee 

Rudolph  O.  LaBahn  (645). 767  N.  Water  St. 
Elmer  W.  Lentz  (646) .  . .  .735  N.  Water  St. 

J.  A.  Lippert  (647) . 759  N.  Water  St. 

Glen  A.  Wilson  (505) . 

161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  CANADA 


Voncouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 

%  Rental  Division  Wartime  Prices  and 
Tradeboard,  355  Burrard  St. 
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Organization  Members  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management : 

1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged,  with  a  good 
record,  in  the  business  of  real  estate  management. 

2.  Segregate  clients’  funds  in  a  separate  bank  ac¬ 
count,  or  accounts,  so  that  they  are  never  com¬ 
mingled  with  funds  belonging  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  discounts,  or  other 
benefits,  in  connection  with  the  management  of 
property,  on  the  purchase  of  supplies,  equipment, 
repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  approval  of  the  owners  concerned. 
Itemize  any  such  items  clearly  on  the  owner’s 
monthly  statement. 

4.  Maintain  fidelity  bonds  on  all  officers  and  all  em¬ 
ployees  handling  or  accounting  for  clients  ’  funds. 

5.  Make  no  charges  to  clients’  accounts  until  bills 
have  actually  been  paid. 

6.  Are  member  of  Member  Boards,  or  Individual 
Members,  of  the  National  Association  of  Beal 
Estate  Boards. 

AUBAMA 

Birmingham 

Jemison  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr . 221  N.  2lBt  St. 

Mobile 

Julius  E.  Marx 

Julius  E.  Marx . 

First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  Annex 


CALIFORNIA 


Los  Angeles 

W.  I.  Hollingsworth  &  Co., 

B.  O.  Miller . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

San  Diego 

Percy  H.  Goodwin  Co., 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin . First  Nat.  Bldg. 


COLORADO 


Denver 

L.  F.  Eppich,  Inc., 

Clarence  T.  Webb . 505  Colo.  Bldg. 

Lyons  &  Johnson  Co. 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin,  Jr . 1030  15th  St. 

Morrison  A  Morrison,  Inc., 

George  R.  Morrison . 1650  Broadway 

Van  Schaack  A  Co., 

E.  Sanford  Gregory . 724  17th  St. 

Pueblo 

Steel  City  Investment  Co., 

D.  P.  Dney . 810  N.  Main  St. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bristol 

Tracy,  Driscoll  A  Co.,  Inc. 

Hilary  8.  Driscoll . 126  Main  St. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Drury  Realty  Corp., 

Paul  O.  Drury . 1737  K  St..  N.  W. 

Mount  Vernon  Mortgage  Corp., 

Robert  T.  Highdeld.  .206  Machinists  Bldg. 
Shannon  &  Luchs  Co., 

Frank  J.  Luchs . 1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 


FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Palmer  &  Reese  Co., 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr..  .315  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

The  Keyes  Co., 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 

Tampa 

Jay  Hearin,  Realtor, 

Jay  L.  Hearin . 812-16  Maas  Bldg. 

M.  H.  Mabry  Co., 

M.  H.  Mabry . 609  Twiggs  St. 

Warren-Henderson  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Julian  W.  Cooper . 502  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 

Studstill  &  Hollenbeck,  Inc., 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Co., 

Frank  C.  Owens . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Co., 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr.  .141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Ward  Wight  A  Co., 

Ward  Wight . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Sherman  A  Hemstreet,  Inc., 

Adrian  B.  Sherman . 801  Broad  St. 


ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

Dill  Investment  Co., 

I.  W.  Dill . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicago 

John  0.  Bowers  Co., 

John  C.  Bowers . 4628  Broadway 

Downs,  Mohl  A  Co., 

James  0.  Downs,  Jr . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Draper  A  Kramer,  Inc., 

Ferd  Kramer . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty, 

John  H.  Hagerty.. 820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Donald  O'Toole  A  Co., 

Donald  O’Toole . 461  E.  111th  St. 
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Swan-Lorish,  Inc., 

Fred  M.  Loriah . 1601  E.  68rd  St. 

Wirtz,  Ha7nie  &  Ehrat,  Inc., 

Charles  William  Ehrat.  .3180  Sheridan  Rd. 


INDIANA 

Gory 

Commercial  Securities  Co., 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr.  .Rm.  638,  504  Broadway 

IOWA 

Des  Moines 

Chamberlain,  Kirk  &  Co., 

Arthur  S.  Kirk . 900  Grand  Ave. 

Jester  &  Sons, 

Ralph  L.  Jester . 209  fHeming  Bldg. 

KANSAS 

Topeka 

The  Neiswanger  Investment  Co.. 

David  Neiswanger . 115  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

Goodman  &  Hambleton,  Inc., 

Harry  W.  Goodman . 

601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans 

Waquespack,  Pratt,  Inc.,.. 814  Peredido  St. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

George  M.  Hampson, 

George  M.  Hampson. 312  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Boston  Management  Corporation, 

Basil  Gavin . 8  Newbury  St. 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Co., 

Robert  C.  Nordblom . 18  Oliver  St. 

Brookline 

Dyer  &  Co.,  Inc., 

William  H.  Dyer . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller,  Inc. 

Clifford  y.  Miller . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co., 

Charles  W.  Turner . 56  Central  Ave. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert, 

Harry  A.  Gilbert . 381  Broadway 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

John  A.  Dodds, 

John  A.  Dodds . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Inc., 

R.  Bliss  Wolfe . 144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Inc., 

'  H.  P.  Holmes . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Albert-Realtors, 

Silas  F.  Albert. 206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Advance  Realty  Co., 

0.  Rowland  Stebbins.  105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 
Edward  G.  Hacker  Co., 

Edward  G.  Hacker . 

221Vk  W.  Washtenaw  St. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Thorpe  Bros.,  Inc. 

James  R.  Thorpe . 519  Marquette  Ave. 


MISSOURI 

Kansas  Ci^ 

P.  A.  Simonds  Investment  Co., 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds . 

409  Dwight  Bldg. 

St.  Louis 

The  Ralph  D'Oench  Co., 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench . 3932  Lindell  Blvd. 

Franciscus-Maginn,  Inc., 

Louis  Maginn . 705  Chestnut  St. 

Real  Estate  Management  Co., 

Elliott  S.  Miller . 317  N.  11th  St. 

Wenzlick  Sales  &  Management  Organization, 

Inc.,  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick . 

3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Pork 

T.  Frank  Appleby  Agency,  Inc., 

Theodore  F.  Appleby . Main  St.  A 

Mattiaon  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Byron  Jenkins 

Byron  Jenkins . 

5209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 

Isidor  Schmeidler . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Stanley  Atlantic  Realty  Co., 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb. . .  .1516  Atlantic  Ave. 

Camden 

Ellis  Goodman  Ss  Co., 

Ellis  Goodman . 515  Market  St. 

Chas.  R.  Myers  A  Co.,  Inc., 

Chas.  R.  Myers,  2nd. . .  .12  N.  Seventh  St. 
Nutter  Mortgage  Service, 

C.  Armel  Nutter . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Leon  E.  Todd,  Inc., 

Leon  E.  Todd . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher, 

Henry  M.  Lesher . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

Frank  H.  Taylor  A  Son,  Inc., 

Harry  A.  Taylor . 520  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Brown  A  Brown,  Inc., 

Frank  J.  Brown . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

Jersey  Mortgage  Co., 

C.  S.  Stallard . 280  N.  Broad  St. 

R.  J.  Kirkland  A  Son, 

R.  Mason  Kirkland . 125  Broad  St. 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Co. 

Bertram  B.  Miller . 281  Broad  St. 

Hoboken 


The  Joseph  J.  Garibaldi  Org., 


Thoma's  A.  Garibaldi. . . 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade,  Inc., 

Seely  Cade . 

.911  Bergen  Ave. 

J.  I.  Kislak,  Inc., 

Murray  R.  Siegel . 

Walter  Koster  Realty  Co., 
Walter  Koster . 

, ...  32  Journal  Sq. 

. .  .2325  Boulevard 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc., 
Harry  V.  Moser . . 

, .  850  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg,  Inc., 

Ben  Schlossberg . 

. .  896  Bergen  Ave. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers, 

D.  E.  C.  Somers . 

.  .700  Bergen  Ave. 

Maplewood 

George  M.  Dunn. 

Hawley  Jaquith . 
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Newark 

Abeles-Stevens . 605  Broad  St. 

Leslie  Stevens 
David  Cronheim, 

David  Cronheim . 39  Branford  PI. 

Feist  &  Feist, 

Louis  J.  Nass . 58  Park  PI. 

Louis  Schlesinger  Company, 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger . 31  Clinton  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens, 

Harry  J.  Stevens . 478  Central  Ave. 

Seeley  Cade,  Inc., 

Seeley  Cade  . 744  Broad  St. 

North  Bergen 

James  \oIan,  Inc., 

Cristine  B.  Nolan... 940  Bergen  Turnpike 

Passaic 

Hughes  &  Bogart,  Inc., 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart . 667  Main  Ave. 


Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought, 

Samuel  P.  Vought . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

J.  G.  Mulford  Co., 

A.  R.  Walker . 201  Park  Ave. 

Ridgewood 

Harold  W.  Cheel, 

Harold  W.  Cheel . 45  N.  Broad  St. 

S.  8.  Walstrum-Gordon  tc  Forman,  Inc., 

S.  William  Walstrum . 

201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Union 

New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Zebnbauer.998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 


NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  Corp., 

Herman  A.  Acker. 318  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

The  Colonial  Realty  Co., 

Frank  A.  Matrunola.  . .  .6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Spear  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Maurice  R.  Spear . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Rochester 

W.  U.  Gorsline, 

Wm.  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr..  .  119  Main  St.,  E. 


OHIO 


Akron 

The  Heminger-Ritzman  Co., 

A.  R.  Ritzman . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

The  Herberich-Hall-Harter  Co., 

Clinton  R.  Miller . 7  W.  Exchange  St. 

Cincinnati 

The  Cleneay  and  Nourse  Co. 

Robert  W.  Rieckhofif. . .  .Ill  East  4th  St. 
Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc., 

Robert  A.  Cline . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

The  Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Co. 

Erwin  G.  Downing.  .  .4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 
Theodore  Mayer  &  Bro., 

Carl  A.  Mayer.  .  .1515  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 
The  Fred’k  A.  Schmidt  Co., 

L.  V.  DuBois.S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Main  Sts. 
The  Title  Guarantee  k  Trust  Co., 

Lewis  A.  White. ..  .Seventh  &  Walnut  Sts. 

Cleveland 

The  Land  Title  Guarantee  k  Trust  Co., 

Arthur  E.  Wade . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz,  Inc., 

Carlton  Schultz. ..  .The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 


Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  Co., 
Hayden  Edwards .  . 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich, 
Harold  S.  Goodrich 


10  E.  Long  St. 


. 25  New 

Zimmerman  Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa 

Kirkpatrick-Miller  Co., 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  Co., 

Edward  Watters . 519  S.  Main  St. 


OREGON 


Portland 

Consolidated,  Inc., 

James  R.  Haight.  .408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 
Wakefield-Fries  k  Woodward, 

Donald  L.  Woodward. 236  S.  W.  Broadway 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia 

Lionel  Friedmann  k  Co., 

Edward  Rosewater.  . .  .N.  E.  Cor.  15th  & 
Locust  Sts. 

Jos.  J.  k  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Inc., 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg.  17th  k  Sansom  Sts. 
Albert  M.  Green6eld  k  Co., 

Robert  M.  Wilson.  .Walnut  k  Juniper  Sts. 
Heyer-Kemner,  Inc., 

E.  Fred  Kemner.Bustleton  k  Grant  Aves. 
Heymann  &  Bro., 

Roy  A.  Heymann . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Jackson-Cross  Co., 

Boyd  T.  Barnard.  .  .Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 
C.  Harry  Johnson, 

C.  Harry  Johnson . Packard  Bldg. 

Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington,  Inc., 

J.  William  Markeim . 1606  Wanut  St. 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co., 

Samuel  T.  Hall . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

•William  I.  Mirkil . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Priestraan-Helmetag  Co., 

Glyndon  Priestman . 5736  Green  St. 

Germantown 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  k  Bro.,  Inc., 

Herbert  H.  Rose . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer, 

Richard  J.  Seltzer . 12  So.  12th  St. 

Taylor  &  Son, 

Walter  R.  Taylor . 27  S.  40th  St. 


Pittsburgh 

Lloyd  Real  Estate  Co., 

B.  F.  Richards . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

Union  Real  Estate  Co.  of  Pittsburgh, 

A.  J.  Aberman . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Lewith  &  Freeman, 

Robert  L.  Casper . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis 

Percy  Galbreath  &  Son, 

W.  D.  Galbreath  .Columbian  Mutual  Tower 


*On  active  duty  with  the  United  States  Marines. 
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Nashville 

Geo.  R.  Gillespie  Co.,  Inc., 

J.  B.  Gillespie . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 


TEXAS 


Amarillo 

Askew  &  Brown, 

J.  Hal  Brown . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 


UTAH 


Salt  Lake  City 

Woodbury  Corp. 

F.  Grin  Woodbury.  .18  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 


VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

U.  H.  Goodman,  Inc., 

D.  H.  Goodman . 300  Dickson  Bldft. 

Richmond 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc., 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer.  . .  .1013  E.  Main  St. 


WISCONSIN 

Madison 

John  C.  Haley  &  Sons, 

Harry  B.  Haley . 124  State  St. 

The  Stanley  C.  Hanks  Co., 

D.  J.  Benedict . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 


1944 


Look  at  the  Record  — 

VOL.  IX,  NO.  2— DECEMBER  1943 

Private  and  public  housers  clamored  for  this  issue. 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  .  .  George  R.  Morrison,  C.P.M. 

Dynamite  in  Property  Management . Fred  L.  Chapman,  C.P.M. 

Plastics  and  Politics . Theodore  H.  Maenner,  C.P.M. 

Public  Housing  Looks  at  Itself . Raymond  E.  Nelson 

Homes  for  War  Workers . E.  E.  Burkhard,  C.P.M. 


VOL.  IX,  NO.  3— MARCH  1944 

Single  copy  sales  of  this  issue  beat  all  records. 

What’s  in  a  Name? . Elmer  M.  Leesman 

The  Development  of  Property  Management  In  a  Real  Estate 

Brokerage  Business . T.K.  Harris,  C.P.M. 

The  Obsolescent  Gap . R.  W.  York,  C.P.M. 

A  Tax  Study . J.  fV ard  McPherson,  C.P.M. 

Financing  the  Future . Beardsley  Ruml 

Prefabrication — Its  Future  . John  C.  Taylor,  Jr. 

The  Manufacturers’  Problems . Irving  W.  Clark 

Modernization  of  Existing  Housing  ....  Philip  W.  Kniskern,  M.A.l. 

VOL.  IX,  NO.  4— JUNE  1944 

These  authors  competed  for  and  won  contest  prizes. 

Real  Estate  Advertising  . Paul  Drury,  M.A.L,  C.P.M. 

Public  Relations . E.  E.  Burkhard,  C.P.M. 

Make  a  Note  of  It . Fred  L.  Chapman,  M.A.L,  C.P.M. 

New  Business . Elsie  Smith  Parker 

Small  City  Management  Solutions . Rowena  L.  Hagmann,  C.P.M. 

What  Does  Your  Lease  Say? . Howard  L.  Bliss,  C.P.M. 

Percentage  Leases . Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  C.P.M. 

Are  Your  Filet  Complete? 

All  bath  ItsiMt  $1.25  p»r  copy 
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